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Editorial Comment 


Some Housing Fundamentals 


HERE is a great deal of disagree- 

ment as to how much postwar housing 

should be publicly constructed and 
operated. Amidst this mass of arguments 
and counter-arguments are certain facts 
which would seem to form a defensible basis 
for the housing policy of any city govern- 
ment. 

With prewar prices and incomes, about 
one-third of all city dwellers could not afford 
to rent housing of desirable minimum stand- 
ards of health and comfort. 

There would seem to be at least three 
alternatives: a general rise in real incomes, 
a reduction in housing construction and 
maintenance costs, or subsidies toward the 
construction of new housing or rent sub- 
sidies to tenants. 

What constitutes a subsidy is largely in- 
dependent of the question of whether pri- 
vate or public agencies should construct the 
new housing. A subsidy by any other name 
is still a subsidy whether it be loans for 
housing construction at low rates of interest 
to public or private builders, tax exemption 
or tax concessions to public or private build- 
ers, or rent vouchers for housing needy fami- 
lies in public or private developments. Sub- 
sidizing housing in any of these ways is a 
complicated social and economic question 
which will have to be settled at the federal 
and state levels. 

Whether the new housing should be pub- 
licly or privately constructed is largely a 
question of whether public or private build- 
ers are more likely to construct socially 
desirable housing at low real cost (that is, 
cost including direct and indirect subsidies) 
for the various income levels. 

Existing slums should be eliminated and 
the only question here is: What percentage 
of the cost shall be borne by the commu- 


nity at large and what percentage by pres- 
ent owners of slum property? As a corol- 
lary, the cost of liquidating slums, no matter 
who pays for it, should not be charged 
against new housing on the slum sites. 
There may be good arguments for greenbelt 
communities in preference to rehabilitation 
of blighted areas, but including the present 
high land cost in blighted areas as a part 
of the cost of rehabilitation does not prove 
the superiority of the greenbelt method. 

City governments can contribute toward 
the reduction in the cost of constructing de- 
cent housing. Modern, effectively enforced 
city plans and zoning ordinances can pre- 
vent the intermingling of commercial, indus- 
trial, and residential uses and the mal- 
location of each which accelerates blight. 
A modern scheme of subdivision control 
can enforce efficient layout and design of 
subdivisions (eliminating for example, the 
uneconomical 20 by 125 It), can prevent 
premature subdividing and installation of 
expensive utilities, and can curb shoestring 
developments. A revision of the city build- 
ing code can eliminate hampering restric- 
tions on the use of new materials and con- 
struction methods. According to a recent 
report of the Twentieth Century Fund, “this 
can be solved effectively only by establishing 
performance requirements rather than speci- 
fications for the parts of a building—thus, 
not the thickness and materials of a wall, 
but the wind load and live load it must 
provide for, the duration of fire it must re- 
sist, and so on... .” 

However financed, it is certain that gov- 
ernment -will subsidize housing programs 
after the war in one way or another. The 
cities that will benefit most are those whose 
officials are aware of the rehousing job to 
be done and which have developed plans 
for action. 
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Trends in Municipal Personnel Problems 


This article summarizes briefly some of the individual city 
personnel data for the 1,072 cities over 10,000 population in 
the forthcoming 1944 edition of THE MUNICIPAL YEAR Book. 


UNICIPAL employment in 1943 con- 
tinued to decline while total pay- 


rolls increased. While there was a 
large turnover among police and fire em- 
ployees the total number of such employees 
at the beginning of 1944 was not greatly 
below that of a year ago. The number of 
cities with some or all employees covered 
by merit systems increased by 27, the num- 
ber of cities with retirement systems cover- 
ing all employees increased by 45, and the 
number of cities with credit unions for mu- 
nicipal employees declined from 254 in 1942 
to 232 at the beginning of this year. With 
regard to employee organizations 56 per 
cent of the cities over 10,000 have employees 
who belong to one or more organizations as 
compared to 50 per cent at the beginning 
of 1943. Information on these personnel 
developments recently gathered from local 
officials and summarized from Bureau of the 
Census data for all of the 1,072 cities over 
10,000 will appear in The 1944 Municipal 
Year Book which will be published in June. 
While the details cannot be presented here 
an analysis of trends may give the municipal 
administrator perspective for tackling his 
own special personnel problems. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND MERIT 
SYSTEMS 


The number of municipal employees in 
the United States on January 1, 1944, was 
872,000 which is almost 3 per cent less than 
the number on the same date in 1943 and 
5 per cent less than at the beginning of 
1942. The total municipal payroll of $120,- 
800,000 on January 1, 1944, was 7 per cent 
more than in 1943 and 10 per cent higher 
than at the beginning of 1942. These fig- 
ures on employment and payrolls are based 
on estimates by the United States Bureau 
of the Census for all cities over 2,500 (ex- 
cluding schools); they indicate trends only 


and do not show the magnitude of the per. 
sonnel problem for any given city. 

Police and fire employees in most cities 
constitute a large portion of the total num- 
ber of employees. According to The 1944 
Municipal Year Book these forces have been 
seriously depleted in some cities but have 
remained stable in others with large tum- 
over figures. The average number of police 
employees per 1,000 population for all cities 
over 10,000 was 1.66 early in 1944 as com- 
pared with 1.70 in 1943 and 1.72 in 1942, 
There was a substantial decrease in the num- 
ber of police employees in all population 
groups except the cities between 10,000 and 
25,000 which had almost the same size force 
in 1944 as in 1943. 

The average number of full-time fire em- 
ployees per 1,000 population in all cities 
over 10,000 was the same for 1944 as at the 
beginning of 1943; an increase of 4 per cent 
in the average number of fire department 
employees in the cities over 500,000 was 
balanced by decreases in other cities. It is 
interesting to note that in 1942 the number 
of fire employees had decreased about 3 per 
cent with the largest decrease taking place 
among the cities over 500,000. 

It is probable that the actual decrease in 
police and fire personnel in 1943 was some- 
what greater than is revealed by the data, 
for some cities may have reported the num- 
ber of positions, including some currently 
unfilled, rather than the actual number of 
employees. Inasmuch as other cities prob- 
ably did not report duration appointments 
the averages may be taken as an indication 
of the general trend in employment. 

The average number of fire employees and 
police employees are closely comparable in 
cities under 500,000, but the largest cities 
employ an average of 2.23 policemen perf 
1,000 population as compared with only 
1.30 firemen. The median number of fire 
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employees per 1,000 population ranges from 
1.30 in cities over 500,000 to 1.02 in cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000 population; the 
largest median value is 1.35 in cities of be- 
tween 100,000 and 250,000. 

The scope of the recruitment and training 
problem which has been faced by municipal 
officials can be seen in the turnover rates for 
police and fire departments of cities over 
10,000 reported to The Municipal Year 
Book early in 1944. There were 10 new 
employees for every 100 employees in the 
police and fire departments and 13.8 out of 
every 100 left the service during 1943. Both 
of these rates are slightly lower than in 1942 
partly because of the increasing difficulty of 
finding new employees. The total loss in the 
two years is more than one-fifth of the cities’ 
protective employees. The turnover rate for 
firemen in cities of from 10,000 to 25,000 
population (the average of the additions 
and separations as a percentage of the total 
number of employees) ranged from zero to 
75 per cent and the median turnover rate 
was 14.3. A comprehensive in-service train- 
ing program is the only solution for cities 
with such large numbers of new employees. 

Twenty-seven cities over 10,000 in 1943 
adopted merit systems, 15 for all their em- 
ployees and 12 for part of them. Sixty-three 
per cent of the cities over 100,000 have civil 
service systems for all classes of employees, 
42.6 per cent of the cities between 10,000 
and 25,000 have such systems, and only 
18.1 per cent of the cities between 10,000 
and 25,000 have service-wide coverage. 


SALARIES AND THE Cost oF LIVING 


Average earnings of municipal employees 
in cities over 25,000 (computed by dividing 
the United States Bureau of the Census’ 
payroll index by the Bureau’s index of non- 
school employment) rose 11 per cent be- 
tween October, 1942, and October, 1943, 
while the cost-of-living index rose 5.4 per 
cent during the same period. In general, 
salaries rise more slowly than the price level 
and this is true for municipal employment 
as can be seen from the accompanying chart. 
The spread between salaries and the cost of 
living was bridged somewhat in the last year, 
but this spread cannot be determined from 


these figures because the base years for sal- 
aries are 1940 and 1941 while the base for 
the cost of living is 1935-39. The prewar 
“normal” salary level for municipal em- 
ployees is not necessarily a fair level; the 
group as a whole may still be underpaid in 
relation to private and other public employ- 
ment once the salaries have caught up with 
the cost of living. Some cities with good 
classification and pay plans have had little 
difficulty in adjusting salaries and wages 
upward. To maintain wage rates at present 
levels may be difficult with a return to a 
peacetime economy and inelastic budgets. 
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TRENDs IN Cost oF LivinG AND MUNICIPAL 
SALARIES 
The ‘‘cost-of-living’’ index is the index of cost of goods 
purchased by moderate income groups in large cities, 
compiled by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(average 1935-39 = 100). The ‘‘municipal salary” index 
was obtained by dividing the United States Bureau of the 
Census index of municipal nonschool employment for 
Cities over 25,000 into the Bureau’s index of municipal 
payrolls (average of each index 1940-41 = 100); the 
derived index offers a rough measure of municipal wage 
trends. Since the bases of all the indexes are arbitrary, 


the chart should be used only to study relative rates of 
change of the two curves. 


The medium maximum salary of patrol- 
men in cities of 10,000 or more on January 
1, 1944, was $250 higher than it was on 
January 1, 1941. Patrolmen in one-half of 
the cities over 500,000 receive $2,618 or 
more in 1944 as compared with $2,355 in 
1941; patrolmen in one-half of the cities of 
from 10,000 to 25,000 receive $1,980 or 
more in 1944 as compared with $1,680 in 
1941. Median salaries in other cities range 
between these two extremes. The largest in- 
creases were in the population group of 
10,000 to 25,000—$380 or 23 per cent; the 
smallest increase was in the largest popula- 
tion group where the increase was $263 or 
11 per cent. In most cities the largest in- 
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crease in the three years came in 1943. 

Among the 92 cities over 100,000 only 
five—St. Louis, Providence, Trenton, Utica, 
and New York City—did not increase the 
maximum salaries paid in 1943 but New 
York recently announced that police will 
receive $420 a year additional for overtime. 
It should be remembered however that 
within all city-size groups there is a range 
of $1,000 or more in maximum salaries; 
this gap has not decreased appreciably in 
the last three vears. 

The attempt to attract new personnel to 
the force is shown in the marked increase in 
entrance salaries (the salary received the 
first year on the police force). The median 
salary increased more than $10 per month 
in all city size groups and $20 in the largest 
city size group during 1943, 

The trend in firemen’s salaries has par- 
alleled that for patrolmen. In all city size 
groups the median maximum salary _in- 
creased more than $180 in 1943 so that the 
median salary paid now ranges from $2,676 
in cities over 500,000 to $1,914 in cities of 
from 10,000 to 25,000. The largest relative 
increases in the last three years have been 
in cities between 10,000 and 25,000—18 per 
cent as compared with 12 per cent in the 
cities over 500,000. This large city group 
however increased salaries more than did 
other cities in 1943. Los Angeles, Baltimore, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, and Washington, 
D. C., for example, increased the maximum 
salary paid firemen $20 or more a month in 
1943. Entrance salaries for firemen have not 
increased as much as have entrance salaries 
for patrolmen. Increases in the median en- 
trance salary ranged from $6 per month in 
cities over 500,000 to $16 in cities of from 
25,000 to 50,000. 


RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


More than three-fourths of the 1,072 cities 
over 10,000 population now have retirement 
systems for some or all of their employees. 
Some municipal employees are covered in 
822 cities as compared with 806 last year. 
There was a marked gain in the number of 
cities in which all employees are covered: 
341, or 31.8 per cent, of the 822 retirement 
systems for city employees as compared with 
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296, or 27.6 per cent, in 1942. Thirteen of 
the 14 largest cities have all employees coy- 
ered while one covers police and fire em- 
ployees only. The percentage of cities cover- 
ing some classes of employees varies directly 
with the size of the city, as does the per- 
centage covering all employees. It is inter- 
esting to note that 91.7 per cent of the cities 
over 25,000 have retirement systems for 
some of their employees. On the other hand, 
in this same group only 42 per cent have 
systems for all of their employees. Two- 
thirds of the cities of 10,000 to 25,000 popu- 
lation have retirement systems for some of 
their employees, but only 25.5 per cent have 
systems for all of their employees. 

Among the cities over 25,000 which adopt- 
ed new systems for some or all of their em- 
ployees are: Rome, Georgia; Royal Oak, 
Michigan; Tuscaloosa, Alabama; and War- 
wick, Rhode Island. Among the cities over 
10,000 which joined state retirement sys- 
tems for municipal employees in 1943 and 
in some cases acquired their first retirement 
system are: Burlington, Linden, and Plain- 
field, New Jersey; Moline, Winnetka, and 
Highland Park, Illinois; Faribault, Minne- 
sota; Pueblo and Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado; Amsterdam, Glens Falls, Tonawanda, 
and Poughkeepsie, New York; and 13 cities 
in Wisconsin. The extent of coverage of 
these systems is indicated in The 1944 
Municipal Year Book. 

Employees in about one-fourth of the 822 
cities are covered by state-wide systems. 
During 1943 the states of Colorado, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin set up state-wide 
plans for municipal employees. Other states 
which maintain extensive retirement systems 
under which municipal employees may be 
covered are: California, Illinois, Maine, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, and Ohio. In four other states 
(North Carolina, South Carolina, Utah, and 
Wyoming) the retirement system covers 
only police and/or fire employees. In a 
number of cities both city-and state-oper- 
ated systems are in operation. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


Only 232 cities, or 22 per cent, of the 
1,072 cities of more than 10,000 population 
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have credit unions for some or all groups of 
municipal employees (not including those 
in which only teachers are members) as 
compared with 254 in 1942. The total num- 
ber of credit unions in these cities is 344 as 
compared to 349 in 1942. The decrease in 
this employee welfare activity can be ex- 
plained by a lessened need. These credit 
unions may be chartered either by the fed- 
eral government and in 42 states by the state 
government, and credit unions with both 
types of charters are found in some cities. 
Of the 344 credit unions, 125 are federally 
chartered and 219 are state-chartered or- 
ganizations. Twenty-six per cent of the 344 
credit unions are for fire department em- 
ployees; 3 per cent are combined for fire 
and police employees; 3 per cent are city- 
county employee credit unions, and 52 per 
cent are “‘general’—for any or all groups of 
municipal employees. 


EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS 


Fifty-six per cent of the 1,072 cities over 
10,000 have employees who belong to one 
or more organizations. At least one em- 
ployee organization is found in each of the 
14 cities over 500,000, in three-fourths of the 
cities of more than 25,000 population, and 
in two-fifths of the cities in the 10,000 to 
25,000 group. Most of the local employee 
organizations are affiliated with one of the 
following federations of municipal organiza- 
tions: International Association of Fire 
Fighters and the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Emplovees 
(both affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor); the State, County, and Mu- 
nicipal Workers of America (affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations) ; 
the New York Civil Service Association; 
the New Jersey Civil Service Association; 
and the Fraternal Order of Police. In addi- 
tion, there are several unaffiliated city-wide 
organizations. 

During 1943 the employees of 25 cities 
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of more than 25,000 population organized 
chapters of the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
and organizations in 17 cities were discon- 
tinued. Employees of 14 cities organized 
locals of the State, County, and Municipal 
Workers of America, and chapters in three 
cities were disbanded. The International 
Association of Fire Fighters organized locals 
in 20 cities in 1943 and had three chapters 
disband. The New York Civil Service Asso- 
ciation added three cities to its list, while 
there were no changes reported for the New 
Jersey Civil Service Association and the 
Fraternal Order of Police. 


EFFECT OF WARTIME PERSONNEL 


PRACTICES 


The manpower shortage is being met in 
part in some cities by the employment of 
women, handicapped people, and students. 
Drab examination notices are being replaced 
by attractive posters, leaflets are left in 
beauty shops as well as posted in the tradi- 
tional fashion in public buildings, and resi- 
dence restrictions are waived in some cities. 
Detroit has developed a continuous process 
of applications, examinations, and oral inter- 
views which may take less than a day as 
compared with a prewar average of three 
months. 

After the war city administrators will be 
caught with the same problems in reverse— 
re-employing the veterans, restoring stand- 
ards of education and experience for munici- 
pal employment to prewar levels, and re- 
adjusting salary scales. 

The general relaxation of personnel stand- 
ards during the war is considered as being 
purely a stopgap measure to be abandoned 
when conditions permit. Meanwhile there 
are no WFB or other restrictions on the 
adoption of a merit system, the development 
of sound personnel rules and procedures, the 
adoption of a retirement system, and the 
inauguration of in-service training programs. 








V. Postwar Planning for Municipal Utilities 


By JOHN BAUER* 


Director, The American Public Utilities Bureau, New York 


Cities should plan to modernize existing municipal utility plants and 
take steps to assure better service and lower rates either through 
municipalization or by more effective control of privately owned systems. 


UBLIC utility replacements, improve- 

ments, and adjustments should be an 

important part of a public works pro- 
gram which is designed to meet community 
needs and at the same time provide worth- 
while postwar employment opportunities. 
Circumstances have combined to create a 
reservoir of needed construction. Scientific 
and technological advances have been made 
in recent years but plant construction to 
make these advances available to the public 
in the form of services has lagged. In addi- 
tion the depression and the war years have 
piled up a backlog of needed replacements 
and improvements in plant and distribution 
systems. New housing and industrial mod- 
ernization and other postwar developments 
are expected to increase consumer demands 
for service. Cities that expect to take full 
advantage of the postwar readjustment pe- 
riod must plan now. 

The first step which each city should take 
is to make a comprehensive survey of all 
the facts and conditions that should be con- 
sidered in developing an adequate municipal 
utility program. This will include the deter- 
mination of the most efficient basis for util- 
ity service and will probably call for re- 
gional cooperation. Likewise, it will call for 
an evaluation of the relation between public 
and private interests and will consider the 
need for changes in franchises, existing regu- 


*EpiTor’s Note: Dr. Bauer has been on the 
teaching staffs at Cornell and Princeton; was 
statistician and later chief of accounting division, 
State Public Service Commission, New York, for 
four years; utility rate adviser, New York City, 
1920-30; and director, American Public Utilities 
Bureau, 1925 to date. He is the author of many 
books and reports on utility matters. 

This is the fifth of a series of articles on postwar 
planning for municipal facilities and services. The 
article next month will deal with local transporta- 
tion facilities. 


lations, and the need for municipal acquisi- 
tion. Whether or not the planning is done 
by a private company or by the city govern- 
ment the city will have the responsibility for 
making the utility plan a part of the general 
city plan and for evaluating it in terms of 
the future of the community. 

The purpose of this article is to outline 
briefly the most important kinds of plant 
improvements and adjustments in services 
that can be made by cities. The examples 
are taken from the electric and water utili- 
ties but the same approach will apply to gas 
and telephone systems. 


UTILity NEEDS 


The utility needs of a community can be 
divided into: (1) What additional supplies 
are needed to meet existing or potential de- 
mands at a minimum cost? and (2) What 
improvements in efficiency and economy are 
available? 

In order to determine what projects are 


needed to provide adequate service the city © 


must first estimate the future needs of the 
community in terms of trends in population 
growth, business trends and requirements, 
and past annual requirements of the city for 
each utility. In addition the city must at- 
tempt to estimate the effect on consumption 
by extension and improvement of facilities, 
lower rates, and advances in standards of 
living. The prewar consumption of electric- 
ity of around 75 kwh per month per family 
cannot be used because under favorable post- 
war conditions that consumption could be 
increased to 100 or 200 kwh. 

Demands for utility service must also be 
considered in relation to plans for housing 
and for community industrial development. 
One expert estimates, for example, that new 
housing in the United States will increase 
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waterworks expenditures $50,000,000 a year 
for the next 10 years. Utility planning can 
be related to over-all planning in still an- 
other fashion: the physical parts of the 
utility system, such as the overhead wires 
of electric distribution systems and _ tele- 
phones, can be relocated underground to re- 
move unsightliness, facilitate traffic, and to 
provide more economical and dependable 
service. 


OBSOLESCENCE IN GENERATING PLANT 


Additional generating capacity may be 
necessary but the point which needs to be 
emphasized is the extensive need for replac- 
ing obsolete capacity especially among pri- 
vate companies. The extent of obsolescence 
is indicated in steam electric generation in 
one of the leading industrial states where all 
companies with total gross electric plant in- 
vestment of $5,000,000 and over generated 
a total of 3,480,000,000 kwh in 1942 and 
used 4,628,000,000 pounds of coal, or an 
average of 1.33 pounds per kwh. Some of 
the plants in full operation used 2.0 pounds 
and more. There is no doubt that at least 
50 per cent of the steam and generating 
equipment in that particular state is com- 
pletely obsolete for normal operation be- 
cause a plant using the best modern equip- 
ment generates at an average of 0.75 pounds 
of coal or less per kwh. 

The possibilities for planning in that state 
can be seen when the present average of 
1.33 pounds of coal is compared with the 
possible 0.75 pounds per kwh generated; the 
difference is 0.58 pound in favor of modern 
plant. Assuming regular full-load operation 
60 per cent of the time, or about 3,500 hours 
a year, each kilowatt of capacity in the state 
requires approximately 1.5 tons more per 
year than it would in an efficient plant. With 
coal at $5 per ton, the average annual excess 
cost is $7.50 per kwh of capacity. This loss 
is equal to 6 per cent interest on $125 bor- 
rowed for total new plant construction.’ 

In addition, there would be substantial 
savings in other operating expenses and in 
maintenance with new equipment. Unfor- 
tunately this is not unusual. Similar penal- 
ties are being imposed upon practically all 
cities throughout the country, wasting irre- 


placeable national resources and a now un- 
avoidable excessive war cost. Probably less 
than 20 per cent of the country’s present 
total capacity is fit for regular full load 
service, about 40 per cent is suited to meet 
ordinary load irregularities, peaks, and re- 
serve needs, and the remaining 40 per cent 
should be scrapped as soon as possible after 
the war and replaced with modern facilities. 

The tremendous increase in steam electric 
generation during the war has been realized 
through use of production units that are 
wholly obsolete for normal operation or 
should be used only to meet peak or reserve 
needs. 


ELECTRIC IMPROVEMENTS 


There is also much obsolescence and in- 
adequacy in transmission lines and practi- 
cally all parts of distribution systems which 
has accumulated in the last 15 years. Trans- 
mission lines need to be replanned to connect 
efficiently with the most economical source 
of power. Substations require restudy in 
regard to location, capacity, and character 
of equipment. Distribution lines should be 
surveyed for proper location, load capacity, 
substation interconnection, voltage control, 
and the desirability of placement in under- 
ground conduits. Consumer equipment needs 
call for thorough reconsideration of the 
proper location, capacity, and efficiency of 
line transformers and the reliability, con- 
venience, and accuracy of service lines and 
meters. Finally, operating organization must 
be studied in order to obtain maximum effi- 
ciency and economy in management. 

Comprehensive electric modernization from 
generation down to the consumer will pay 
tremendous community dividends in con- 


The writer calculated the generating plant 
obsolescence on the basis of coal cost at $5 per 
short ton; this was roughly the Atlantic coast price 
before the war, and may also be the prevalent post- 
war standard. However, in 1942 the’ coal costs in 
the state under consideration ranged from about 
$6 to $7.50 per ton, depending upon distance from 
port docking. Naturally, the higher the coal prices 
the greater the cost of existing plant obsolescence. 
If postwar coal at any particular location will come 
to $6 a ton, the saving by a new plant will equal 
6 per cent on $150 total plant cost per kwh.; $7 
coal will correspond to $175; $8 coal $200. In any 
case close scrutiny of coal consumption by existing 
plant is vitally important. 
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venience and reliability of service, increased 
utilization for great varieties of useful pur- 
poses, and particularly in reduced costs to 
be paid by local industry, commerce, and 
homes. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS 


Municipal officials are responsible for see- 
ing that the advantages of scientific progress 
are made available in local public or private 
utility systems. The city officials should 
know definitely what local conditions and 
service are and what they should be, and 
then place their demands upon the com- 
panies if electric service is not publicly 
owned and operated. Data provided by com- 
prehensive surveys should prepare officials 
to use state and local regulatory powers 
more extensively and effectively than they 
have in the past. 


Municipally owned electric generating 
systems that are obsolete should also be 
restudied with regard to available efficiency, 
economy, and total production cost. A pro- 
gram of economic replacement and additions 
can be developed. If the over-all average 
generating cost, including depreciation and 
interest on investment, exceeds eight mills 
or one cent per kwh, the plant is obsolete. 
This is a rough standard but such a cost 
would indicate the need for installing mod- 
ern facilities. Furthermore, the municipality 
should explore the possibility of economies 
by purchasing power wholesale from large 
central stations with high modern efficiencies 
rather than producing with a relatively small 
local plant. A large utility company can 
usually be required by the state public util- 
ity commission to furnish wholesale elec- 
tricity to municipalities at reasonable cost 
under efficient operation, including a fair 
return on plant investment. Here again the 
eight mill standard applies. 


STREET LIGHTING 


Planning and modernizing utilities extends 
to municipal street lighting systems. Since 
only minimum replacements and improve- 
ments have been made since 1930 many 
existing systems are far below modern stand- 
ards. The street lighting survey should cover 
the needed physical changes: the placement 
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of the poles and lights, the efficiency of the 
lights, the direction of illumination to the 
streets or highways, especially at intercon- 
nections to avoid waste in electricity. The 
survey also should consider the rates which 
now average around five cents per kwh. The 
over-all cost for efficient service should sel- 
dom exceed 2.5 cents per kwh for a com- 
bined load of municipal uses including light- 
ing and power for buildings, water pumping, 
sewerage disposal, and traffic control. Here 
the city should consider the acquisition and 
operation of street lighting systems as a 
method of securing efficient service. 


WATER SUPPLY 


In the case of water supply there is no 
convenient yardstick available for assessing 
the efficiency of resources that should be 
developed in different cities. However, cer- 
tain general observations are possible. A 
modern system of water supply will almost 
inevitably require regional planning in order 
to obtain collection rights in neighboring or 
distant communities and to construct stor- 
age reservoirs, transmission mains, and other 
facilities. This would naturally include 
jointly planned sewage disposal facilities. 
Water plans should be coordinated with 
public health plans with consideration of 
purification, laboratory equipment, and other 
facilities for protection of public health. 


A modernized water supply may result in 
shift from pumping to a surface collection 
system. But if a pumped supply is con- 
tinued, any steam pumping plant should 
doubtless be scrapped and electric pumping 
installed. Planning of the water system then 
becomes a part of electric utility planning. 
Off-peak pumping will reduce the cost, 
whether electric power is generated or pur- 
chased. 

Water distribution plans will consider the 
need for greater pressure for fire protection 
as well as for proper domestic and _ indus- 
trial service, including better booster equip- 
ment, standpipes, distribution reservoirs, and 
other improvements for efficient and satis- 
factory distribution. 


RATES AND INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Every community should realize that low 
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utility rates, especially electric, will be of 
prime importance for its future industrial 
advancement. The city government has a 
profound interest in obtaining the lowest 
possible rates consistent with the reasonable 
cost of service. After the war many commu- 
nities will be subject to severe interregional 
competition in industrial production and 
development with all other sections of the 
country, especially with the low-rate terri- 
tories served by public power, e.g. the Ten- 
nessee Valley area and the Pacific northwest. 
Because of such competition, pressure is 
properly directed upon the private com- 
panies to bring their rates down as low as 
possible through modern standards of rate 
control and administration. 

To this end definite rate-making standards 
are essential, especially an exact accounting 
rate base, so that rates can be regularly re- 
duced or increased according to the showing 
of facts. This is possible under the recent 
United States Supreme Court decisions up- 
holding the so-called ‘prudent investment” 
rate base for systematic rate control. The 
“prudent investment” base—original cost of 
the properties used in public service, less the 
depreciation due to all physical and func- 
tional causes—when once established, can 
be maintained continuously through regular 
accounting in regard to plant additions and 
retirements and further developing depre- 
ciation. This permits a city to ascertain at 
any moment the base for a company and 
make or demand necessary adjustments in 
rate without delay. 

Every municipality has an interest in se- 
curing rate base determinations for all utili- 
ties and maintaining them. Cities should 
bring pressure upon the state commissions, 
or the legislatures if necessary, to make the 
initial surveys and rate adjustments as rap- 
idly as possible. After the over-all inventory 
of plant and facilities has been made and a 
definite base established every city should 
then receive annual information in regard to 
the cost of service in the community so that 
it may obtain such regular rate revisions as 
are justified. 


CONSIDER MUNICIPALIZATION 


To meet the competitive factor of low 
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electric rates consideration may be given also 
to outright municipalization of electric facili- 
ties. Apart from the relative over-all econ- 
omy of private and public ownership, federal 
taxes which bear heavily upon the private 
companies are entirely avoided by the 
municipal plants. 

In 1943 the Federal Power Commission 
reported that the gross electric revenues of 
the nation’s major private systems amounted 
to $2,969,000,000, of which $447,000,000 
went for federal taxes, or an average of 15 
per cent. Such a tremendous tax differential 
places the privately served communities at a 
great disadvantage, which can be obviated 
through municipalization. 

Apart from the inherent operating, finan- 
cial, and tax factors, the problem of mu- 
nicipalization will also be raised in many 
communities by the requirements of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission under the 
federal Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935. Holding companies are being 
compelled to dispose of any of their operat- 
ing companies that do not form an inter- 
connected part of a single integrated utility 
system. Consequently, with unavoidable 
shift of control, together with the apparent 
positive advantages of public ownership, any 
city affected should certainly consider a 
municipalization program. This would em- 
brace a survey of the properties, the reason- 
able acquisition price, the mode of financing, 
proper organization, operating standards, 
and financial policies. 


LEGAL MODERNIZATION 


Postwar planning includes modernization 
of laws as well as physical facilities and 
service. There is probably no city in the 
country which now has adequate legal pow- 
ers to plan and provide properly for its 
reasonable future utility needs and advan- 
tages. Rigorous surveying and overhauling 
of state laws by joint action of all cities in a 
state is essential to give the municipalities 
sufficient freedom to adopt, finance, and 
carry out appropriate utility programs. In 
New York, for example, the cities have the 
direct legislative right to establish municipal 
utility systems, including the purchase of 
existing private properties. However, they 
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are subject to the constitutional debt limit vately owned systems through non-confisca- 
in the issuance of their general credit bonds, tory procedures at minimum interest cost to 
and generally they do not have sufficient the community. First, a city should be free 
debt limit for the needed construction or pur- for such purposes to issue its general credit 
chase; at the same time they do not have’ bonds outside of the otherwise legal debt R 
the right to issue revenue bonds. Conse- limit, provided that the interest and amorti- 
quently, while in legislative form they have zation are to be paid out of the independent 
virtually untrammeled right to establish revenues of the utility. Second, it should be F 
municipal ownership of utilities as the com- able also to issue revenue bonds whose inter- 
munity may desire, they are stopped by the est and principal would be payable ex- fec 
restricted powers to finance such acquisi- clusively out of utility revenues. gal 
tions. Similar situations obtain extensively Cities should also have regulatory powers 
throughout the country.’ over private companies without causing con- “a 
The municipal powers should be enlarged fiscation of private interests, and should - 
so that any city can do in the utility field have full rights before the state commissions hel 
what is needed for the community, including ‘© get state support for their purposes in- re 
the purchase and condemnation of the pri- volving private companies. They should be ' : 
jantreaoaminmeaai able to obtain reasonable resettlements of , 
*Under the auspices of the American Municipal franchises granted to private companies as Sta 
Association, the writer is assembling individual may be needed for community advancement. the 
sate surveys of laws relating to public ownership Naturally all the dealings with the private | 8 
will be prepared, as far as practicable, through the Companies in the public interest should be mu 
state league of municipalities. Special chapters will fair and non-confiscatory. The object would ass 
present comparative summaries and a model state F tes : 
statute giving the municipalities reasonable rights be not to penalize private investments but age 
in regard to municipal ownership and operation. to enhance the public interest. ra 
i) 
of 
‘ ten 
gor 
the 
a , : : abc 
. is quite possible that the well-financed propaganda of the special- ons 
interest groups . . . will gain local and temporary successes. Of the ultimate int 
triumph of the public housing program we can rest assured. The American $7 
people have common sense enough to see that the public purchase and ext 
clearing of slum areas, without the provision of adequate housing for the lea 
lower income group, can have no effect except to assure speculative real “ 
estate owners of profit on swollen urban land values; and that the “rent : 
certificate” can only (as in the past experience of welfare allowances for 
rent) continue to perpetuate slum conditions; or else provide government wh 
grants so large as to cover not only basic costs but also a margin of profit has 
to the entrepreneur; or more probably both. . . . We believe that the vast hig 
majority of our fellow-citizens engaged in real estate and allied financial nd 
businesses believe in free competition and desire no government aid in the - 
field in which business initiative can function. . .. They are sadly misrepre- -_ 
sented by those of their leaders who are engaged in an attempt to block to 
the progress of a sound and essential public movement.—C.-E. A. WINSLow, on 
chairman of the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, American Public abl 
Health Association, and chairman of the Housing Authority of New Haven, for 
Connecticut, in an editorial in the American Journal of Public Health, the 
for April, 1944. <4 
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Recent Federal Actions Affecting Local 
Governments" 


RICE CONTROL. The Office of Price 
Administration has announced that ef- 
fective May 8 municipal charges for ash, 
garbage, or trash collections are exempt from 
price control by OPA. Other municipal serv- 
ices are not covered but the OPA has pointed 
out informally that the courts have already 
held that OPA does not have the power to 
control or prohibit increases in the rates 
charged by municipally owned utilities. 
Taxing Federal Property. The United 
States Supreme Court on May 1 held in 
the Mesta Machine Comtany case that fed- 
eral government-owned property is im- 
mune from local taxation whether the tax is 
assessed against the government itself or 
against those who lease the property. The 
case involved a $5,137 levy by Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, against the real estate 
of a gun manufacturer. The county con- 
tended that the levy was not against the 
government-owned machinery but against 
the enhanced value of the property brought 
about by the mill’s leasing of government- 
owned machinery. The court’s decision is 
interpreted to mean that none of about 
$7,500,000,000 worth of war production 
equipment owned by the government but 
leased to private manufacturers is subject to 
state or local taxes. 


Priorities. Conservation Order (L-41), 
which limits all types of construction work, 
has been amended by WPB to exclude public 
highway and street construction. A new con- 
servation order (L-41-e) has been issued to 
permit certain types of street and highway 
maintenance and low cost construction work 
to be performed without WPB’s authoriza- 
tion if manpower and materials are avail- 
able. Since the demands of states and cities 
for tractors has decreased in recent months, 
the Government Division of WPB has sug- 
gested that the program for motor graders 
be expanded to meet the demands of state 
and local highway and street departments. 


WPB Advisory Council. The Government 
Division of WPB has set up a committee of 
20 to 25 state and local officials to advise 
WPB on broad policy questions relating to 
the maintenance of essential services, con- 
struction programs, and the disposition of 
surplus federal property. At the first meet- 
ing of the advisory council on April 17 and 
18, a number of suggestions were made for 
simplifying WPB policies with reference to 
city purchases. 

Miscellaneous. The War Damage Cor- 
poration on April 1 automatically extended 
for another year without any additional pre- 
miums all war damage insurance policies. 
. . . The House Committee on Roads on 
April 28 completed hearings on H. R. 2426 
which is the $3,000,000,000 federal road and 
street aid bill. . . . Congress appropriated 
$115,000,000 for community facilities in the 
first deficiency bill of 1944 which the Presi- 
dent signed on April 1. 


Police Unions in 28 Cities, Officials of Four 
Cities Prohibit Unions 

HE recently increased activity in union- 
izing police departments is meeting with 

the opposition of mayors and police chiefs in 
some of the larger cities. Unions were or- 
ganized in April in the police departments 
of Chicago and Joliet, Illinois, and Augusta, 
Georgia, making a total of 28 cities in which 
the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees (A. F. of L.) has 
locals composed entirely of police employees. 
In Chicago and several other large cities the 
mayors and police chiefs have taken steps to 
prohibit police from affiliating with unions. 
The Chicago police union, which claims a 
membership of more than one thousand, was 
organized to provide a method of handling 
grievances. The union says that it has no 
right and no intention of using the strike, 
that it does not seek a contract, closed shop, 
check-off of dues, or exclusive bargain- 
ing rights. (Earlier, when the police 
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commissioner was charged by the mayor and 
local press with permitting gambling in cer- 
tain sections of the city, the police commis- 
sioner suspended a number of police captains 
who were later reinstated after hearings had 
failed to produce evidence to justify the 
commissioner’s action.) 


Shortly after the Chicago union was or- 
ganized the police commissioner backed by 
the mayor issued an order directing the 
union to disband. The corporation counsel 
had advised the police commissioner that the 
union was legal and that policemen may 
join it, but that the police department, the 
city council, and the civil service commission 
all have power to make police resign from 
the union. The Chicago city council 
refused to go on record against police mem- 
bership in unions but simultaneously de- 
clined to give the city’s newly formed union 
a formal hearing. 

Other cities in which the AFSCME has 
locals composed entirely of police employees 
are: Pine Bluff, Arkansas; Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia; Bristol, Hartford, and New Britain, 
Connecticut; Miami, Florida; Springfield, 
Illinois; Coffeyville and Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; Alexandria, Bogalusa, Lafayette, Mon- 
roe, and Shreveport, Louisiana; Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi; Lincoln and Omaha, Nebraska; 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Portland, Ore- 
gon; Beaumont and Port Arthur, Texas; 
Centralia and Tacoma, Washington; La 
Crosse, Wisconsin; and Sheridan, Wyoming. 
In addition, the AFSCME locals for general 
municipal employees in at least 23 other 
cities are reported having police officers in 
their membership, the largest cities in this 
group being Sioux City, Iowa, and Duluth 
and St. Paul, Minnesota. Practically all 
members of the Duluth police department 
are members of the A. F. of L. local. Among 
the smaller cities with A. F. of L. locals 
which have some police officers as members 
are: Ferndale, Holland, and South Haven, 
Michigan; Manitowoc and Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin; Huron, South Dakota; and Hunt- 
ington Park and Inglewood, California. 

None of the A. F. of L. locals composed 
entirely of police officers have a written 
agreement with the city, have an exclusive 
bargaining arrangement, a closed shop 
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agreement, and the right to strike. In only 
five or six of these cities have employee 
members of the union requested the city to 
deduct union dues from their pay and turn 
it over to the union; in other cities the union 
collects the dues. According to the AFSCME, 
dues must be at least $1 a month; the initia- 
tion fee is $2 but may be as high as $10. 

Recent rulings against police affiliation 
with unions have been made in Boston, 
Hartford and Detroit, according to the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police. 
The police commissioner in Boston on April 
3 warned police employees that peremptory 
punishment will follow affiliation with the 
AFSCME, the commissioner's order being 
based upon a department ruling forbidding 
policemen to join unions which was issued 
after the Boston police strike in 1919, In 
Hartford, Connecticut, the police board on 
April 5 refused to recognize the recently or- 
ganized A. F. of L. police local, and in 
Detroit the State, County, and Municipal 
Workers of America (CIO) has been denied 
permission to organize the Detroit police 
force, the mayor of Detroit supporting the 
police commissioner's contention that “a 
police officer cannot consistently belong to 
the CIO and perform his sworn duty. He 
cannot have a dual allegiance. . He is 
required to enforce the law with strict im- 
partiality regardless of his own feelings or 
philosophies.” An order issued to all mem- 
bers of the Detroit police department on 
March 27 reads in part as follows: 

Recently the Fraternal Order of Police and 
the CIO were denied permission to organize 
the police department. . To affiliate with 
these organizations would imperil his position 
as a police officer. The position of a police 
officer is different from that of other city em- 
ployees or employees in private employment. 
... A member of the department is prohibited 
from affiliating with a labor union or an organ- 
ization which will in any way exact prior con- 
sideration and prevent him from performing full 
and complete police duties. A member of the 
department who affiliates with such a_ labor 
union or organization will be subject to imme- 
diate dismissal. 


The Detroit order also referred to a rul- 
ing by the Supreme Court of Michigan which 
upheld action by the city of Lansing pro- 
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hibiting police officers from becoming mem- 
bers of the FOP. The Michigan Supreme 
Court had contended that the Lansing city 
charter gives the police board entire control 
of the police force; that those who serve the 
public, either as makers of the law, or in- 
terpreters of the law, or those who enforce 
the law, must necessarily surrender while 
acting in such capacity some of their pre- 
sumed private rights. This case was taken 
to the United States Supreme Court where 
the FOP sought a reversal of the Michigan 
court ruling but the court on March 13 
denied the petition for a writ of certiorari. 


Baltimore Labor Union Contract 
Held Invalid 


HE Circuit Court of Baltimore on 

April 13, 1944, handed down an opinion 
holding that a contract between the depart- 
ment of public works of the city of Balti- 
more and a labor union is invalid. The 
court held that the provision in the agree- 
ment whereby the union was recognized as 
the “sole and exclusive bargaining agent” 
for all employees under the jurisdiction of 
the department is unlawful, that an agree- 
ment to submit complaints to the arbitra- 
tion of a “neutral and impartial person” for 
hearing and decision is unlawful, and that 
deduction of union dues from employees 
salaries and payments of the amounts de- 
ducted to the union is improper. By dictum 
the court declared that closed shop provi- 
sions in such a contract are unlawful. 

The suit had been filed by a taxpayer to 
enjoin enforcement of a contract dated De- 
cember 1, 1943. The grounds of the tax- 
payer's complaint were those adopted by the 
court as reasons for its opinion. The city 
had filed a demurrer and answer to the 
taxpayer’s complaint and the decision was 
handed down on the demurrer. While the 
case was pending after the legal arguments 
on demurrer, and before the court’s decision 
was announced, the city and the union ex- 
ecuted a new contract which eliminated the 
language of the original contract that sub- 
scribes to the policies of “collective bar- 
gaining” as contained in the National Labor 
Relations Act, and the designation of the 
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union as the “sole and exclusive bargaining 
agent.’’ The new agreement also inserted a 
provision that the arbitration clause was 
not to be construed as an unlawful delega- 
tion of public power to the private persons 
appointed as arbitrators of disputes there- 
under and restricting the arbitration clause 
to cases where arbitration is not unlawful 
and improper. 

City Solicitor Simon E. Sobeloff of Balti- 
more has stated: “The ruling is only on 
preliminary questions, raised by demurrer, 
and merely decides that it will be necessary 
to have a hearing on the merits. This is 
what the city offered some weeks ago but 
the offer was declined by the complainants. 
The court has not yet considered our answer 
or heard any testimony. Moreover, most 
of the court’s comments do not apply to the 
new agreement with the union, which is now 
in force.” 

Of interest in this connection is the court’s 
statement: 

It does not follow that every agreement with 
a labor union by municipal officers is unlawful. 
No law forbids the organization of city em- 
ployees into an association; nor denies to such 
an association the privilege of fair hearing in 
the matter of working conditions and terms of 
employment. Agreement upon a fixed policy 
for a reasonable period in regard to wages, 
hours, etc., may promote stability and regular- 
ity. But the preferential and exclusive features 
common to labor union contracts must in the 
field of government be altogether avoided; the 
right to hire others, and to fire union members 
must be preserved, as well as the right to hear 
and consider the grievances of other than union 
members. There must be no strike; and no 
closed shop. 

It is insisted by both the city and the union 
that in practical effect the agreement between 
the city efficials and the union upon hours, 
wages, holidays, and other terms and conditions 
of employment has been beneficial rather than 
otherwise; that whether lawful or not, there 
were in fact labor disorders and strikes in the 
department of garbage and trash collection 
prior to the agreement, while there have been 
none since; that the union is an effective agent 
in promoting regularity in attendance, and in 
combatting absenteeism. It is also argued that 
the dues deductions have been made as a con- 
venience to the workers only in cases where 
specifically authorized, by an authority which 
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may at any time be countermanded; that the 
practice has been indulged for a long time of 
deducting from pay for membership dues in the 
Municipal Employees Association, for city re- 
tirement fund for hospitalization membership, 
for war bond purchases, etc.; that the practice 
with regard to union dues is in fact wholly in- 
nocent, and has none of the sinister implications 
which complainants seek to ascribe to it. I do 
not pass upon any of these contentions. For 
the purpose of the demurrers, every fact well 
pleaded in the bill is admitted to be true, and 
the contract is to be tested not by what the 
parties may have attempted to do under it, but 
by what it seeks to give them authority to do. 
The denial of the demurrers merely puts aside 
the obstruction which they offer to a hearing 
of the case upon its merits. 

A case is also pending in Cleveland to 
determine the power of a public agency of 
that city, the Cleveland Transit Board, to 
enter into a contract with a labor union 
regarding wages and working conditions of 
its employees. The Board has asked the 
court for a declaratory judgment upon its 
power to include in such a contract provi- 
sions for the arbitration of employee labor 
disputes and for the recognition of a named 
labor union as the exclusive bargaining 
agent for its employees. This union and its 
officers and trustees were the original de- 
fendants in the action but three craft unions 
have now intervened as defendants also. The 
publicly owned and operated transit system 
is under the complete management and 
direction of a board consisting of three 
members. The general counsel of the board 
has rendered an opinion in which he arrived 
at the conclusion that the board has the 
legal power to enter into such a contract 
even though it is a public corporation. 

The Baltimore decision is in accord with 
the only other court decision on the power 
of cities to enter into contracts with labor 
unions similar to the usual collective bar- 
gaining agreements entered into between 
private industry and labor unions. The 
other case is Chapin v. Board of Education 
of Peoria, Illinois, 5 Municipal Law Journal 
15 (Cir. Ct. Ill. Dec. 9, 1939). See also 
the dictum in the case of Petrucci v. Hogan, 
27 N. Y. S. (2d) 718 (1941).—CHarLEs 
S. RHYNE, executive director, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers. 


[May 


State Legislative Action Secured Through 
City-County Cooperation 


OUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, must ge. 
cure enabling legislation from the state 
legislature to effect any change in the city 
government. In the legislative session which 
recently ended the city of Louisville and 
Jefferson County sponsored eight important 
measures all of which were enacted into law. 
A total of 873 votes were cast in favor 
of the eight measures, only three negative 
votes being cast. One of the new laws 
changes the beginning of the fiscal year 
for the city and the board of education from 
September 1 to July 1 so as to agree with 
the county’s fiscal year and in order that 
the several governmental units may better 
determine the amounts to be appropriated 
for each of four functions which are carried 
on jointly by the city and county: the air 
board, a children’s home, the health board, 
and a planning and zoning commission. This 
law resulted in the creation of a reserve 
fund of about $750,000. appropriated in the 
preceding budget and which would _ have 
been used during July and August, 1944. 
Other new laws permit the city to create 

a special reserve fund for the construction 
of needed public works, require signatures 
of voters in a bound volume in each precinct 
instead of on separate cards, authorize the 
city to buy and if necessary to condemn 
land for parking facilities to be financed 
through the issuance of revenue bonds, au- 
thorize the creation of urban redevelopment 
corporations to enable private enterprise to 
assemble sufficiently large areas of land for 
redevelopment purposes, authorize the crea- 
tion of fire protection districts in the state 
and permits any town or unincorporated 
area to raise funds by taxation to supply its 
own department or to enter a contract with 
a city department, and require the filing of 
only one return on personal property tax 
with the county instead of one with the 
city and one with the county as in the past. 
The success of the city’s legislative pro- 
gram is due primarily to -developing the 
proposed legislation carefully in advance of 
the session. All of the bills were considered 
in advance by the city departments con- 
cerned with them and some by the board 
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of aldermen; all bills likewise received care- 
ful study by county officials and leaders of 
both political parties. A group of civic- 
spirited citizens known as the “mayor’s leg- 
islative committee” also reviewed the pro- 
posed legislation and held public meetings 
at which citizens were invited to present 
their views. The various proposals were 
then placed in proper legal form and were 
ready for introduction in the legislature at 
the opening of the session. The Jefferson 
County delegation without regard of politi- 
cal affiliation worked together as a team in 
sponsoring the program, and the mayor 
met with this delegation on numerous occa- 
sions to consider the provisions of each 
bill—Witson W. Wyatt, Mayor, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


State Court Decision Threat to Municipal 
Home Rule in Ohio 


HE effect of a recent decision of the 

Ohio Supreme Court (State ex rel Arey 
v. Sherrill, City Manager |Cincinnati| 142 
0. S. 574) is to give the state legislative 
control over city police departments and to 
pave the way for further control over the 
machinery of local government and thus de- 
stroy the principle of municipal home rule 
as set forth in the state constitution of 1912 
and which the supreme court upheld in a 
long series of decisions. The Arey case arose 
in Cincinnati where the council-manager 
charter gives the city manager the power of 
appointment and the authority to hear ap- 
peals in the case of police officers suspended 
under charges by the chief of police. Arey, a 
police officer, was suspended by the chief of 
police on July 26, 1943, and notified that the 
city manager would hold a hearing on the 
charges of violating police regulations. 

The police officer through his attorneys 
asked for a writ of prohibition restraining 
the city manager from holding the hearing 
on the ground that the procedure was con- 
trary to the general code of the state which 
provides that the director of public safety 
shall hear all such charges and has the au- 
thority of ordering removal from the service. 
But under the Cincinnati charter the au- 
thority to hear charges is vested in the city 
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manager who is responsible for all adminis- 
tration; moreover, the city at that time did 
not have a safety director. The court never- 
theless awarded a writ of prohibition, stating 
“provisions in the charter and administrative 
code cannot prevail as against the provisions 
of the general code.” 


This decision says in substance that Ohio 
cities by vote of their own electorate cannot 
have a free hand in determining the form 
of government under which they will op- 
erate. If a city charter provision giving the 
city manager the function of hearing appeals 
of suspended police officers must give way to 
a general code provision placing that func- 
tion in a director of safety, then it is reason- 
able to expect that later decisions of the 
court will hold that any provision in a home 
rule charter that is different from the pro- 
visions of the general code must give way 
to the code provisions. 

Municipal officials in Ohio are discussing 
the advisability of proposing amendments 
to the provisions of the state constitution 
relating to local self-government so that an 
unsympathetic court may not take away all 
home rule—Mayo FEs Ler, director, The 
Citizens League, Cleveland, Ohio. 


City Council Takes Advisory Vote of 
Citizens on Postwar Construction 


66QC‘ HALL the city of Port Huron con- 

struct a modern filtration plant— 
without the use of water meters in homes? 
[] Yes [)No.” This was the question 
on a ballot enclosed with a two-page printed 
letter the city manager of Port Huron, 
Michigan (32,759), sent to every water con- 
sumer early in March. The city commission 
was not certain as to the attitude of citizens 
concerning such a plant and thought that 
an advisory vote would help decide the 
issue. The advisory referendum resulted in 
2,886 votes being cast in favor of the filtra- 
tion plant anc 844 against—the total num- 
ber of votes cast exceeding by approximately 
1,000 the total votes cast in the preceding 
regular municipal election. 


The letter to the citizens stated in part: 
City officials also believe that a filtration 
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plant should be constructed which would pro- 
vide and assure water consumers a pure and 
wholesome supply of water at all times. The 
silt and dirt which we have in our water supply 
during storm periods would be entirely elim- 
inated through filtration. The cost of a filtra- 
tion plant with a metered water supply would 
amount to $655,000 or without the use of 
meters would cost $730,000. 

It is the further opinion of city officials that 
the filtration plant should be constructed with- 
out metering the water supply to homes and 
that the cost of construction should be financed 
by the issuance of revenue bonds—that is, 
bonds payable only from revenues from the 
water department. No increase in tax rate and 
so far as can now be determined, no increase 
in water rates would be required. . . . 

It is the desire of city officials that those who 
are to pay for the water works improvements, 
namely, the water consumers, should have an 
opportunity to express their views for or against 
the construction of a filtration plant. 

There is, therefore, enclosed a ballot on which 
you are invited and urged to express your views 
for or against the construction of a filtration 
plant—without the use of water meters in 
homes. _ Please mark your ballot, place it in the 
enclosed envelope and mail it—without postage 
—on or before March 18, 1944. All ballots 
will be opened and tabulated by a citizens com- 
mittee named by the city commission. 

If additional information is desired, you are 
invited to call at the office of the city man- 
ager where the consulting engineer’s reports and 
studies will be made available and any other 
information gladiy furnished. 

We want your advice in this matter. 

The letter also stated that the city com- 
mission had already definitely determined 
that after the war the steam water plant 
should be converted to electrical pumping, 
that the 70-year old pumping station should 
be rehabilitated and made fireproof, that 
overhead water storage should be provided 
in the north and south parts of the city as 
a standby service—these improvements to 
cost $295,000 with a metered water supply 
or $380,000 without a metered water supply. 
The letter advised the citizens that these 
changes would permit the city to clear the 
river front adjacent to the water plant and 
make the space available for park and rec- 
reation facilities. 

Citizens were further advised in the letter 
that the city had been compelled by the 
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state supreme court to build a sewage treat- 
ment plant at the close of the war and that 
the cost of the plant and its operation would 
have to be paid for either by general taxa. 
tion or a sewer service charge to each water 
consumer. It was stated that if a service 
charge was adopted the homeowner who now 
pays a water bill of $10 a year would pay 
about $6 a year additional which would be 
added to the water bill. 

It was estimated that the waterworks im- 
provements including the filtration plant 
would cost approximately $1,100,000, the 
sewage treatment plant $1,250,000, and 
other sewerage and drainage improvements 
$500,000.—LEoNARD G. HOWELL, city man- 
ager, Port Huron, Michigan. 


City Threatens to Cut Off Sewer Service 
for Nonpayment of Charges 


HE city council of Racine, Wisconsin 
(67,195), recently decided that sewer 
service to some 250 customers outside the 
city limits should be discontinued for non- 
payment of sewer rental fees. This action 
was taken after the city had sought the 
assistance of the state health department in 
enforcing the collection of the sewerage 
charges. When some outside residents and 
several industries protested the charges and 
the council action, the state health depart- 
ment requested the city to postpone further 
action until a public hearing could be held. 
The out-of-town sewer rental charge in dis- 
pute was adopted about 10 years ago follow- 
ing the construction of a sewage disposal 
plant on order of the state health department. 
The initial charge for a sewer connection 
was set at $10 as compared to a cost of $7 
or $8 inside the city limits, and the sewer 
rental charge was fixed at $10 a year for 
residences and $2.50 per employee for in- 
dustrial plants, there being no charge for 
sewerage service within the city limits. The 
city has had difficulty in collecting the 
charges, the largest amount collected in one 
year being $786 in 1942. It is estimated 
that the city would receive approximately 
$7,000 a year from the 250 customers and 
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that back charges due the city total $35,000. 
—J. C. PETERSON, city comptroller, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


City Levies Tax on Gross Receipts of 
Every Person and Business 


HE city of Fort Myers, Florida 

(10,604), has adopted an ordinance 
levying a “transactions tax” of one-half of 
1 per cent on the gross receipts of every 
person, firm, or business operating within 
the citv for a test period of 60 days to deter- 
mine the productivity of the tax. “Gross 
receipts” are defined to include “all business 
transactions . whether for goods or 
services, or both, and shall not contemplate 
any deductions. .. .”. Each person required 
to pay the tax must make a report on forms 
provided by the city. Ii the council later 
determines that the rate should be reduced 
the taxpayers will be entitled to a refund 
or tax credit. 

The ordinance (No. 215 adopted on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1944) authorizes the city tax col- 
lector to make such “inquiries, investigation, 
and inspection of the business and records 
of the person liable herein as he may deter- 
mine necessary in order to verify any re- 
turns, determine the proper tax due, or 
otherwise accomplish the purpose of this 
ordinance. Information submitted by the 
taxpayer shall be held confidential to the 
tax collector and the city council.” 

The tax is to be paid monthly except that 
in the case of business activities that are not 
permanent the tax is due and payable im- 
mediately. Payment of the tax is a prereq- 
uisite to the privilege of securing and/or 
retaining an occupational license. Any tax 
not paid within 30 days after becoming due 
is increased by a penalty of 1 per cent per 
month and the taxes are to be a lien upon 
the property which can be put up for sale 
for nonpayment after 60 days. Appeals from 
collection of the tax are to be heard in 
private session and decision made by the 
city council in 10 days from date of appeal. 

One-half of the revenue from this tax will 
be applied to the reduction of ad valorem 
taxes and one-half appropriated to a “post- 
war public works and employment security 
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reserve fund” to finance such “building, 
improvement, and betterment projects as the 
city council may authorize either before or 
after actual cessation of the present war.” 

The new tax which is in the nature of 
an income tax was adopted by the council 
on the basis of recommendations which a 
special citizens’ advisory committee on post- 
war planning had submitted to the council 
on methods of financing a postwar public 
works program. The committee in its re- 
port to the council pointed out that the 
$5,000 homestead exemption had greatly 
diminished city property tax revenues for 
operating purposes, that the ad valorem tax 
rate could not reasonably be increased, and 
that the state government had pre-empted 
certain taxes such as gasoline, racing, cigar- 


ettes, transportation, and liquor. To re- 
habilitate necessary services and _ public 
utilities the citizens’ committee recom- 


mended that a new type of revenue should 
be adopted: “Your committee are of the 
opinion that some type of license, turnover, 
consumption or transaction tax with the 
widest possible practical spread and base 
more highly commends itself than any other 
that the committee has either discovered or 
that has been brought to its attention.”— 
Ancus Larrp, department of history and 
political science, University of Florida. 


Standard Restaurant and Milk Ordinances 
Now in Effect in Many Cities 


URING the last year more than 36 

cities have adopted either the restau- 
rant sanitation code or the standard milk 
ordinance recommended by the United 
States Public Health Service. The cities of 
over 25,000 which have adopted the restau- 
rant code recently are Indianapolis and 
Elkhart, Indiana; Portland, Maine; and 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. Cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000 adopting it are: 
Attleboro, Massachusetts; Ferndale, Michi- 
gan; Minot, North Dakota; and Cambridge, 
Ohio. Cities of less than 10,000 include 
Ludington, Michigan; Warrensburg and 
Waynesville, Missouri; Athens, Ohio; Bak- 
er, Oregon; Clinton, Tennessee; and Bay 
City, Texas. The milk ordinance was 
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adopted by Denver, Colorado; Richmond, 
Virginia; Columbus, Georgia; Coffeyville, 
Kansas; Gainesville, Florida; La Grange, 
Illinois; Elkhart, Indiana; and Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota among the cities over 10,000. 
Some of the cities of less than 10,000 adopt- 
ing the milk ordinance recently are Grinnell, 
Iowa; Bonner Springs, Kansas; McCook, 
Nebraska; and Watertown, Minnesota. 


The restaurant sanitation ordinance rec- 
ommended by the United States Public 
Health Service or one based on it has now 
been adopted by 81 cities of over 10,000 
population and by 169 cities of less than 
10,000. It is also in effect in 137 counties 
and has been adopted as state board of 
health regulations in 18 states in 14 of which 
it may be enforced without local adoption: 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. There 
are 144 cities in these states which have 
not adopted the restaurant code but in which 
it may be enforced. This restaurant code 
was first issued in 1935 in tentative form 
and was reissued in 1938 and in 1940. The 
present edition was issued in 1943 and is 
based on the latest information available re- 
lating to public health supervision of eating 
and drinking establishments (Public Health 
Bulletin No. 280. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 60pp. 20 
cents). 

The model milk ordinance has _ been 
adopted without downward revision in 124 
cities, or 30 per cent, of all the cities of more 
than 25,000 population and by 190 cities, or 
31 per cent, of the cities between 10,000 and 
25,000. It has also been adopted by 596 
municipalities of less than 10,000 population 
and is in effect in nearly 75 additional cities 
by reason of adoption by 137 counties. In 
addition the milk ordinance has _ been 
adopted as state board of health regulations 
in 13 states and Alaska, in four of which 
(Florida, Mississippi, Nevada, and West 
Virginia) it may be enforced with or with- 
out local adoption. 

The first edition of the model milk ordi- 
nance was issued in 1924 based on field and 
laboratory studies in milk sanitation. In 
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1926 it was adopted as a standard for the 
United States by the Conference of State 
and Territorial Health Officers and in 1931 
it received the approval of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture. In recent years this model milk 
ordinance has been used as a basis for fed- 
eral specifications for fresh milk, applicable 
to all federal departments and agencies in- 
cluding purchases for the Army and Navy. 
Its standards are also incorporated in the 
interstate quarantine regulations to govern 
milk served on interstate common carriers. 
The latest edition was issued in 1939 as 
Public Health Bulletin No. 220.—A. W. 
FUCHS, sanitary engineer director, Milk and 
Food Section, Sanitary Engineering Division, 
United States Public Health Service. 


FM Police Radio More Effective 
and Less Expensive 


ILMINGTON, North Carolina (33, 

407), has had nearly two years’ 
experience with a two-way frequency-mod- 
ulated (FM) police radio system which has 
eliminated static and dead spots, and per- 
mits police cars to cover a larger area be- 
cause of the car-to-car communication. The 
police no longer have trouble with machine 
interferences and wavering signals which 
were frequent occurrences with the amplitude 
modulation (AM) system previously used. 
The FM radio also has eliminated interfer- 
ences from other stations and there are few 
receivers in the area which can pick up 
Wilmington police calls, thus providing 
greater secrecy for important messages. 
Finally, the component parts of the FM 
system are smaller, require less space, less 
maintenance, and less expense than the AM 
system. 

The FM radio system operates with a 
250-watt transmitter located at the central 
fire station with the control room at police 
headquarters. Police cars and the fire chief’s 
car are equipped with two-way and car-to- 
car transmitters; two county police cars 
have transmitting and receiving sets; and 
the fireboat and one of the water depart- 
ment’s emergency trucks have receiving sets. 
The radio control room at the city police 
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headquarters also has a two-way radio hook- 
up with the state police. Transmission from 
car to car has been successful over a range 
of 22 miles and from car to headquarters 
over 40 miles. 

The cost of installing the FM system was 
$4,300 as compared with a cost of $5,000 
several years ago for the AM transmitter 
system exclusive of the automobile receivers. 
The police department employs a full-time 
radio engineer to maintain the equipment in 
first-class working condition.—J. FRED RIp- 
py, JR., administrative assistant, Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina. 


Cities Winning Awards in National Traffic 
Safety, Fire, and Health Contests 


IVE cities won high awards in two out 

of three national contests in the fields 
of traffic safety, fire, and health. The awards 
for the 1943 contests which were announced 
in April give Cincinnati first place in its 
population group in both the traffic safety 
and fire contests; Wichita, Kansas, first in 
traffic safety and second in fire; Hartford, 
Connecticut, first in fire and a place on the 
health honor roll; Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia, first in traffic and on the health honor 
roll; and Rochester, Minnesota, first in 
traffic and also on the health honor roll. 
Detroit and Milwaukee won awards or 
honorable mention in all three contests and 
11 other cities won awards or honorable 
mention in two out of the three contests: 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Providence, 
Utica, Schenectady, Pasadena, Austin 
(Texas), Fort Wayne (Indiana), Lansing 
(Michigan), Watertown (New York). 

Traffic Safety. Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
was the grand prize winner in the 1943 
National Traffic Safety Contest conducted 
by the National Safety Council. The cities 
which won first place awards in their pop- 
ulation groups were: Cleveland and Chicago 
(tying for first place among the larger 
cities); Cincinnati, Ohio; Wichita, Kansas; 
Arlington County, Virginia; Rochester, 
Minnesota; and Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Cities receiving second and third place in 
their population groups were: Detroit, Port- 
land, Oregon; Utica, New York; Des 


Moines, Iowa; Lincoln, Nebraska; Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Watertown, New York; Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin; Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
and Faribault, Minnesota. Thirty-six other 
cities received honorable mention in the sev- 
eral population groups. During the last five 
years Aberdeen has not had a single traffic 
fatality and has won four first places and 
one second in its population group. This 
year is the first time that the grand award 
has gone to any city with less than 50,000 
population. This is the first time that Cin- 
cinnati has placed in its population group, 
having finished second in the 1941 contest. 
During 1943 Cincinnati cut its traffic deaths 
31 per cent from 1942. 


A total of 1,297 cities participated in the 
1943 contest representing more than 90 per 
cent of the urban population of the country. 
Scoring in the contest was based on a max- 
imum score of one hundred points. The 
motor vehicle death rate counted for 30 
points, while the remaining possible 70 
points were divided among accident report- 
ing systems, traffic engineering and enforce- 
ment, child safety programs, public educa- 
tion, and driver licensing. 

Fire Waste Contest. The grand winner 
in the 1943 National Fire Waste Contest 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the National Fire 
Waste Council was Hartford, Connecticut, 
which also won first place in its population 
group. Cities winning first award in other 
population groups were: Cincinnati, Indi- 
anapolis, Pittsfield (Massachusetts), Park- 
ersburg (West Virginia), and Fort Collins 
(Colorado). More than five hundred cities 
participated in the contest which has been 
held yearly since 1922 and during the 
last two years has centered attention on the 
reduction and control of wartime fire losses. 
In addition to cities winning first places, 57 
other cities were given awards in their pop- 
ulation groups, the following cities winning 
second or third place in their respective 
class: St. Louis and Chicago; Rochester, 
New York, and Providence, Rhode Island; 
Wichita, Kansas, and New Haven, Connect- 
icut; Lakewood, Ohio, and Beaumont, 
Texas; Gastonia, North Carolina, and 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama; and Port Angeles, 
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Washington, and Fremont, Michigan. The 
average 1943 per capita fire loss for the 
winning cities was $2.14 as compared with 
about $2.57 for the nation as a whole. The 
cities which participated in the contest were 
graded carefully on reduction of fire losses, 
organizational and educational efforts in fire 
prevention, fire hazard inspections, adoption 
of building and fire prevention codes, train- 
ing of firemen, improvements, and so on. 

National Health Honor Roll. Instead of 
making awards by population groups, this 
contest resulted in 53 cities and counties 
being placed on the National Health Honor 
Roll for 1943 and _ receiving engraved 
plaques. This nationwide contest in com- 
munity health advancement, sponsored by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, placed emphasis on specific measures 
to control communicable diseases such as 
venereal diseases, tuberculosis, and chil- 
dren’s diseases; sanitation; proper safe- 
guards in maternity care, child health and 
welfare; effective health education; ade- 
quate industrial health programs; and other 
health services. The cities which were placed 
on the National Health Honor Roll for 1943 
are: Little Rock, Arkansas; Pasadena and 
San Jose, California; Greenwich, Hartford, 
and Stamford, Connecticut; Evanston, 
Peoria, and the joint health unit at La Salle, 
Peru, and Oglesby, Illinois; Louisville and 
Jefferson County health unit in Kentucky; 
Baltimore, Maryland; Newton, Massachu- 


setts; Detroit and Jackson, Michigan; 
Rochester, Minnesota; Hackensack and 


Newark, New Jersey; Schenectady, New 
York; Reading, Pennsylvania; Memphis 
and Shelby County unit, Tennessee; Austin 
and Travis County unit, El Paso city- 
county, and Houston, Texas; Arlington 
County, Virginia; and Madison, Milwaukee, 
and Racine, Wisconsin. The health evalua- 
tion schedule used in grading cities was cited 
by the committee which made the awards 
as one of the best tools for postwar plan- 
ning because it would give every community 
exact knowledge of where it stands in health 
and hospital facilities in connection with 
adjusting itself to postwar conditions. 


Cities Using Opinions of Attorney General 
Relieved of Legal Liability for Action 


T ITS 1943 session the Alabama legis- 

lature extended to city officials the 
services of the state attorney general. This 
service was already at the disposal of the 
cities wherever their legal problems im- 
pinged collaterally upon county and state 
levels. The real significance of the new 
privilege, however, lies in the fact that Ala- 
bama officials, acting in pursuance of an 
official opinion of the attorney general, are 
relieved from legal liability for their action, 
regardless of subsequent court decision. This 
protection means that municipal officials 
need no longer fear the legal consequences 
of doubtful procedures if at first they con- 
sult the attorney general. 

Many opinions have been rendered by the 
attorney general to cities in years past, but 
they were in the nature of unofficial opinions 
which afforded no later legal protection to 
the recipient. The new law provides that 
moot, private, or personal questions shall 
not be submitted and that the request for 
an official opinion must be accompanied by 
a resolution adopted by the governing body 
of the municipality setting forth the facts 
and showing the official nature of the ques- 
tion involved. Many cities have requested 
legal advice since the law was passed, but 
few have met the legal requirements as to 
submission of questions. 

The new statute by April, 1944, after 
nine months in effect, had resulted in only 
11 official opinions to municipal officers. The 
failure of the cities to utilize the newly 
available assistance and protection may be 
attributed to several things: the general con- 
traction of legal business in wartime, the 
natural hesitancy to utilize new procedures, 
and the failure of municipal officials to sub- 


‘mit their requests in the proper legal form. 


From the point of view of the attorney 
general the principal effect of the statute 
has been the necessity of printing and mail- 
ing to cities some 270 additional copies of 
his Quarterly Report.— JosrerpH M. Ray, 
associate professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for the first 16 weeks of 
1944 totalled $568,425,00C, making a weekly 
average of $35,524,000. On the weekly average 
basis, 1944 construction was 52 per cent lower 
than the first 16-week period in 1943. Private 
construction was 4+ per cent above the 1943 
figure, and public construction was down 5.7 per 
cent because of a decline of construction in all 
levels of government, especially marked at the 
federal level. The minimum size projects in- 
cluded are: waterworks and waterways projects, 
$15,000; other public works, $25,000; industrial 
buildings, $40,000; other buildings, $150,000. 


COST OF LIVING TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statisties 


This chart shows the cost-of-living trends for 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities. The index of cost of living on March 
15, 1944, the latest date for which figures are 
available had not changed from February 15 
and stood at 123.7 (1935-39 average=100). 
Food prices declined by 0.3 per cent on the 


average. Increases in clothing prices because of 
shortages of merchandise were general and 
avetaged 1.1 per cent. Prices of living essentials 
have increased 0.8 per cent over March, 1943. 
Rents are almost unchanged, food has been 
practically stabilized, while clothing prices are 
up 7.1 per cent, and the average cost of fuel, 
housefurnishings. and equipment, and miscel- 
laneous goods and services are up 3 to 4 per 
cent. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.69 on 
May 1, 1944, as compared with 1.65 on April 1, 
1944. (Note: This index averages bond yields 
of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely with 
bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 1,770 in March, 1944, a 1 per cent 
increase from March, 1943, and 36 per cent less 
than in March, 1941. Total traffic deaths for 
this year are 15 per cent above those for 1943. 




















What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











Employee Suggestion System 


HE public works and purchasing depart- 

ments in New York City have adopted a 
plan to encourage employees to make sugges- 
tions for improving and simplifying the work 
of their departments, to provide training for 
employees in ways of developing improved 
methods, and to improve morale by giving rec- 
ognition and credit for suggestions. Awards 
ranging from extra service credit ratings to 
extra vacation with pay will be made to em- 
ployees offering valuable suggestions. 


Operates Grist Mill for Farmers 


The city of High Springs, Florida (2,010), 
operates a grist mill as a public utility for the 
benefit of farmers in the area and for local 
merchants. The mill is operated only on Satur- 
day when farmers bring in corn to be ground. 
The city charges a toll of one-eighth of the 
meal ground, this meal being sold to local gro- 
cery stores on the same day it is ground. During 
the four years of municipal operation gross re- 
ceipts totalled $2,521, and expenditures $2,362, 
leaving a net profit of $159, according to G. T. 
Alexander, city clerk and treasurer. The mill 
is operated by two laborers who are supervised 
by the chief of police. 


Philadelphia Adopts Sewer Rental 


The Philadelphia city council on April 20 
adopted a sewer rental ordinance effective on 
January 1 following the year in which funds 
are available or when a substantial part of the 
work is under contract on the city’s proposed 


*Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, Governmental Research, Association, In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Housing Offi- 
cers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 

, 


—___.} 


$42,000,000 sewage disposal program. The or- 
dinance provides for a sliding scale of rates 
based on the consumption of water, the rates 
ranging from a charge of 100 per cent of the 
water bill for small home users to 50 per cent 
on the water bill for wholesale or industrial 
users. But before the ordinance becomes ef- 
fective it must be tested in the courts and the 
voters must approve the use of loan funds for 
completion of the sewage disposal system. The 
ordinance also directs the city solicitor to ask 
the courts to exclude the present sewer debt 
of $55,000,000 and the proposed $42,000,000 
from the city debt on the grounds that the 
sewer rent will make both self supporting. 


Voters Approve Admissions Tax 


Stockton, California (54,714), early this 
year adopted an ordinance imposing a two-cents 
admission tax on all types of amusements in- 
cluding theaters, and at a recent referendum 
vote the ordinance was sustained by the people 
by a two-and-one-half to one vote. San Diego 
is the only other California city which has an 
admissions tax. 


Scholarships for City Employees 


New York City employees who are high 
school graduates may apply for evening scholar- 
ships at New York University. The full-tuition 
scholarships provide up to six years of study 
leading to a Bachelor of Arts degree. Other 
qualifications considered are the applicant’s 
score on the college test, his personality and 
capacity for leadership, and his record of serv- 
ice with the city as shown by his service reports. 


Cooperative Classification and Pay Plans 


Fourteen independent units of local govern- 
ment in the Louisville-Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky, area have developed a cooperative clas- 
sification and pay plan for the 4,500 positions. 
A total of 575 payroll titles were reduced to 
three hundred classification titles. Payroll ad- 
justments will cost Louisville $182,000 a year 
for all its 1,500 workers; for example, police- 
men and firemen will receive $7.50 more 4 
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month and hourly workers -will receive five 


cents an hour more. Louisville has adopted 
both the classification and pay plans but the 
county has adopted only the classification plan. 


Unequal Legislative Apportionment 


Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in which the city of 
Cleveland is located, has 18 representatives in 
the state legislature, or one to every 67,000 
inhabitants, and Montgomery County, in which 
Dayton is located, has four representatives or 
one for every 74,000, while Adams County with 
a population of approximately 21,000 has one 
representative, according to information recent- 
ly compiled by the Citizens League of Cleve- 
land. Seventeen states have failed to reappor- 
tion representation in their legislatures for 20 
years or more, according to the Council of State 
Governments. Alabama, Delaware, Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee have not had any re- 
apportionment since 1901 or earlier. 


County Donates Land for Airport 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin (8,501), has built an 
airport two miles from the center of the town 
on four hundred acres of land deeded to the 
city by Oneida County for the sum of $1. The 
layout for the airport was planned by the Wis- 
consin State Planning Board with federal funds 
at no cost to the city. The city, however, ap- 
propriated $10,000 for the construction of two 
3,300-foot runways each 150 feet wide. These 
runways consist of approximately eight inches 
of sandy loam top dirt underlaid with pure sand 
and covered with a heavy growth of quack 
grass. According to City Manager T. M. Ward- 
well the nature of the soil will lend itself easily 
to either mixed-in-place bituminous paving or 
soil-cement construction later when the run- 
ways conforming with CAA specifications are 
completed. 


Court Upholds Limit on Ashes Collection 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania on 
March 20 held that the public works depart- 
ment of Philadelphia was not obligated to col- 
lect more than four hundred pounds of ashes 
per week from any single building. The owner 
of a building with 131 residential and business 
units had contended that the city should remove 
all the ashes. It was the contention of the city 
that, although authorized by the state legislature 
to perform this municipal service, it was not 
mandatory and as the removal of ashes is pri- 
marily a property owner’s responsibility the city 
had the right to specify the amount of service 
that it would render. 


WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 
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Victory Gardens, Trees, “Lawn Mowers” 


Klamath Falls and Reedsport, Oregon, are en- 
couraging victory gardeners by making vacant 
city lots available free of charge. Reedsport 
furnished free water to the gardeners last year, 
and in the other city water rates were reduced. 
.. . In Miami, Florida, the city nursery is giv- 
ing away 3,000 young trees and plants to house- 
holders. All residents have to do is give their 
names and addresses and walk away with six 
plants. The idea, part of a plan to beautify 
the city, was discontinued two years ago be- 
cause of the manpower shortage but was re- 
sumed this spring. . . . Springfield, Illinois, city 
officials have imported 200 head of sheep from 
Montana to substitute for lawn mowers by graz- 
ing over 2,000 acres of park area. 


City Pays for In-Service Training 


Eighteen municipal officials and employees of 
Wichita, Kansas, including the city manager, 
several department heads, and certain staff 
assistants, recently completed a group in- 
service training course on “The Technique of 
Municipal Administration,” using as a basis for 
the course the volume of the same title pub- 
lished by the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation. Professor Hugo Wall, head of the 
political sicence department at the University of 
Wichita, was discussion leader. The group met 
once a week for two-hour periods, beginning at 
4:00 p. M., one hour on city time and the 
other on the employee’s time. The city de- 
frayed the cost of the materials used and paid 
an honorarium to the leader. Certificates of 
satisfactory completion of the course were 
given to the officials and employees at a dinner 
attended by the mayor and the city commission 
and with the Employees’ Council of 20 mem- 
bers as special guests of the city. 


Recreation in High Delinquency Areas 


Cincinnati has spent more than $1,000,000 
in acquir'ng land for recreation areas in the 
section of the city with the highest delinquency 
record. During 1944 the city will open in this 
district a new $400,000 recreation center in- 
cluding a community house and three outdoor 
standard swimming pools. Other plans for this 
section of the city include the acquisition this 
year of additional land costing $200,000 and 
another recreation center which will cover six 
acres and cost over $400,000. The city’s recrea- 
tion commission has followed the policy of lo- 
cating new playgrounds immediately adjoining 
schools so that they do double duty, serving 
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the children during school hours and the com- 
munity during out-of-school hours. In carrying 
out this policy the school grounds of 14 high 
school and elementary schools in various parts 
of the city have been leased to the recreation 
commission and more than $1,000,000 has been 
spent on their improvement. 


Citizen Interest in Postwar Planning 

In Pasadena, California, a citizens’ council 
for planning has been organized for the purpose 
of bringing the cause of planning to public 
notice, to improve the economic and social wel- 
fare of the city, and to work with the official 
city planning commission. . . . In Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a citizens’ planning association was re- 
cently organized to promote the development 
and improvement of the city and surrounding 
territory. One of the first objectives of the 
group is to obtain approval of the city council 
for funds to make a master plan for the greater 
Cincinnati area and it is expected that $100,000 
will be appropriated for this year’s work... . 
In Escanaba, Michigan, a newly organized cit- 
izens’ forum is conducting a series of meetings 
on postwar planning and on modernizing county 
government. 


Union Request for Closed Meeting Refused 

In. Berkeley, California, a local of the State, 
County, and Municipal Workers of America 
(CIO) in recent letters to the council and city 
manager requested the mayor, members of the 
city council, and civil service commission to 
meet in a closed session with the executive 
committee of the union. The manager and 
council informed the union that such a meeting 
did not follow the procedure for handling per- 
sonnel problems as established by city charter, 
personnel ordinance, and established practice. 
The union was advised that problems concern- 
ing employment conditions should be taken up 
first with the department head and if satisfac- 
tion cannot be secured then with the city man- 
ager, except that problems encompassing more 
than one department may be brought directly 
to the attention of the city manager. 


Decline in Tax Values and Federal 
Acquisitions 

The acquisition of property by the federal 
government in Massachusetts during the five- 
year period 1938 to 1942, inclusive, resulted in 
the removal from tax rolls of property with a 
taxable value of $5,500,000, according to a sur- 
vey recently completed by the Massachusetts 
Federation of Taxpayers Associations, Inc. 
However, this loss represents only 2 per cent 
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of the shrinkage of approximately $374,000,000 
in total taxable values during this period. For 
example, in Boston alone the total reduction 
in taxable values during this time was $104, 
000,000 but only about $3,000,000 resulted from 
federal acquisitions. In terms of lost tax rey- 
enues the Federation points out that the total 
loss to municipalities of the state was about 
$200,000 annually or about one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the total real property tax revenue. The 
Federation states: “This study merely points 
out that the actual loss of revenue as a result 
of federal acquisitions is a negligible factor in 
the munipical finance picture. . . . Although not 
all cities and towns are affected the loss is 
quite widely distributed; so widely, actually, 
that the tax revenue of no single city or town 
appears to be seriously affected.” 


Voters Amend Finance Provisions of 
Charter 


The voters of the city of Longview, Texas 
(13,758), recently adopted amendments to their 
city charter providing that the net debt be lim- 
ited to 8 per cent of assessed values, that no 
debt for revenue or tax bonds in any form may 
be incurred without a majority vote of the 
people, that bonds must be serial bonds with 
an optional settlement in 10 years and interest 
limited to 5 per cent, that refunding is per- 
mitted only in order to secure a lower rate of in- 
terest or to shorten the maturity of the original 
bonds. As of March 31, 1944, the city has cut 
its net debt 44 per cent since 1939 and built up 
a postwar reserve of $130,000, according to City 
Manager W. Morgan Works. Other amend- 
ments adopted provided that candidates for 
the city commission must be property owners, 
and that employees dismissed by the city man- 
ager may appeal to the city commission. 


Three Cities Vote on Buying Utilities 


The citizens of Tucson, Arizona, recently 
voted 1,127 to 1,030 in favor of acquiring the 
properties of the local gas and electric com- 
pany, but another election will be necessary to 
determine the voters’ sentiment on a proposed 
bond issue to finance the purchase. In an elec- 
tion held last October the people turned down 
a proposed bond issue to buy the utilities. ... 
In Kearney, Nebraska, the voters by a three-to- 
two margin voted to proceed with acquisition 
of the electric distribution system in that city. 
.. . The voters of Madison, Wisconsin, on April 
4 by a vote of 12,940 to 6,955, rejected a plan 
to purchase the properties of the local gas and 
electric company for $11,000,000. 
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Salaries Based on Cost-of-Living Index 


Phoenix, Arizona, has adopted an ordinance 
gearing salaries to the cost of living. Salaries 
will be adjusted at the beginning of each fiscal 
year and based on the February cost-of-living 
index published by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The cost-of-living index when the ordi- 
nance went into effect was 124 and the monthly 
pay of each employee was adjusted so that he 
received $1.35 additional for every point that 
the cost of living goes above the base (1935-39 
=100). A minimum rise or fall in the cost- 
of-living index of two and one-half points will 
be necessary before further increases or de- 
creases in salaries occur. Employees whose 
salaries are higher than the range provided for 
them in the new schedule will remain at present 
salaries until the end of the war and also until 
the cost of living has dropped 15 points. 


Officials of 85 Cities at Planning Schools 


A total of 152 officials from 58 California 
cities attended two community planning insti- 
tutes held in March, one at Los Angeles and one 
at Oakland. In Illinois a similar institute held 
in Springfield was attended by 52 public officials 
representing 27 Illinois cities. These institutes 
were sponsored by the leagues of municipalities, 
the American Municipal Association, and the 
American Society of Planning Officials, with 
Walter H. Blucher, director of the latter organ- 
ization, in charge of the institutes. These five- 
day training schools were designed to prepare 
officials for the task of meeting problems of 
reconstruction and development which local gov- 
ernments will face after the war. 


Group Life Insurance in Texas Cities 


Eight Texas cities carry group life insurance 
of $1,000 or more per employee with private in- 
surance companies with the city paying part 
or all of the premium, according to information 
recently compiled by the League of Texas Mu- 
nicipalities. Abilene (26,612), for example, has 
$1,000 life insurance on each employee with the 
city paying the entire premium cost which last 
year amounted to $1,667. In Amarillo (51.- 
686), the city pays 84 cents and the employee 
84 cents each month. In Fort Worth (177,662), 
a $1,000 life policy with a health provision 
costs the city and employee $1 per month each. 
Five employees of Hereford (2,584) participate 
in a group health and accident policy paying 
a $1,000 death benefit, the premium for each 
employee being $45 a year with the city paying 
half and the employee half. In Marshall (18,- 
410), the city and employee pay 70 cents each 
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monthly on each $1,000 with a $3,000 limit on 
individual policies. San Angelo (25,802) pays 
$1 per month per employee on a $1,000 life 
policy which also includes accident or sickness 
benefits, Sherman (17,156) pays $1.89 and 
the employee 60 cents per month, and in 
Wichita Falls (45,112) the employee pays 70 
cents and the city 50 cents per month on a 
$1,000 group life policy. 


Population Gains in 12 California Cities 


The population of three of the 12 California 
cities in which the United States Bureau of the 
Census has recently conducted a special census 
has increased more than 100 per cent since 1940 
as a result of migration to war centers. Rich- 
mond which now has a population of 93,738 
has gained 297 per cent; El Cerrito, 16,624, 
gained 171 per cent; San Bruno, 15,178, gained 
133 per cent. The other cities with their latest 
population figure in order of per cent increase 
in population are: Belmont, 2,257, 84 per cent; 
San Carlos, 6,311, 79 per cent; Napa, 12,987, 
68 per cent; Burbank, 53,899, 57 per cent; 
Antioch, 7,255, 42 per cent; Petaluma, 9,559, 
19 per cent; Santa Ana, 38,015, 19 per cent; 
Redwood City, 14,662, 18 per cent; Pittsburg, 
10,841, 14 per cent; Stockton, 58,750, 7 per 
cent. 


Gains and Losses in Population 


Population estimates based on War Ration 
Book Four show that the most significant na- 
tional trend is the decline in the Northeastern 
Atlantic states and the increase in West Coast 
states especially California which has gained 
more than 1,000,000 people since 1940. Thirty- 
one census areas gained more than 20 per cent 
in population since 1940 and nine areas lost 
more than 10 per cent of their population. The 
principal cities in these nine areas are: Sioux 
City, Iowa; St. Joseph, Missouri; Atlantic City, 
New Jersey; Asheville and Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; Altoona, Johnstown, and the 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre area in Pennsylvania; 
and Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Municipal Electric Bills Lower 


Average residential electric bills are lower in 
the 54 cities over 25,000 which have munici- 
pally owned electric systems than they are in 
the 389 cities with private systems. The Burns 
and McDonnell Engineering Company, using 
the rates as of January 1, 1943, reported by the 
Federal Power Commission, found that munici- 
pal systems in cities over 50,000 charged on an 
average $1.02 as compared with the private 
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systems’ $1.36 for 25 kwh; $3.03 as compared 
with $3.87 for 100 kwh; and $8.18 as compared 
with $10.19 for 500 kwh. The private systems’ 
average rate was higher by one-third to one- 
fourth. Individual private systems have lower 
bills than individual municipal systems, but 
these figures show that as a group municipal 
utility rates are lower than private. The bills 
of municipal systems for 100 kwh range from 
$1.70 in Tacoma, Washington, to $4.60 in Jack- 
sonville, Florida; the private systems range 
from $2.50 in Cincinnati, Ohio and Covington, 
Kentucky, to $6.08 in St. Petersburg, Florida. 
In cities of between 25,000 and 50,000 popula- 
tion the rates are closer but in all cases the 
average rate charged by the private system was 
10 per cent higher. 


Standards for Building Codes 


The American Standards Association reports 
in a recent issue of its monthly journal /ndus- 
trial Standardization that progress is being made 
on the program of preparing a comprehensive 
group of standards covering subjects customar- 
ily treated in building codes, these standards 
being developed by 15 committees under the 
supervision of the building codes correlating 
committee. It is expected that these standards 
will be used in developing a basic American 
standard building code. These six standards 
already completed and available in print from 
the Association (29 West 39 Street, New York) 
are: Door Assemblies (25 cents), Reinforced 
Gypsum Concrete (25 cents), Fire Tests (25 
cents), Exits ($1), Structural Steel (40 cents), 
and Portable Steel and Wood Grandstands (60 
cents). 


New Health Centers 


Kansas City, Kansas (121,458), and Wyan- 
dotte County have established a joint city- 
county health unit in a health center building 
located within one-half block of the city hall 
and the court house. The health center was 
provided through a Lanham Act project under 
the Federal Works Agency. . . . Cobb County, 
Georgia, has recently completed and equipped 
a new health center building in Marietta at a 
cost of $35,900. 


Centralizes Inspectional Services 


The mayor of Chicago has appointed a city 
coordinator of permits and licenses whose office 
will function as a branch of the mayor’s office. 
All complaints regarding licenses, permits, and 
inspections will clear through this office; all 
bills for permits and inspections will be sent 
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out by this office in a lump sum so that in 
case of failure to pay the sum will be large 
enough for suit; the corporation counsel will 
assign an assistant to prepare suits and the 
municipal court will set up a special branch to 
handle the cases. The idea behind the new 
policy is to attempt a consolidation of inspec- 
tional services and the handling of permits and 
licenses. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Houston, Texas, has adopted an ordinance 
relating to taxicab charges under group riding 
and also has approved new civil service regula- 
tions. Gainesville, Florida, has adopted an 
ordinance based on the standard milk ordinance 
of the Public Health Service, and Ferndale, 
Michigan, has adopted a food and_ beverage 
code. Detroit has established a rehabilitation 
board to give attention to the problem of re- 
turning war veterans and displaced workers in 
war industries. . . . To combat the black market 
in railroad tickets Baltimore and some other 
cities have enacted ordinances prohibiting the 
reselling of tickets at a price in excess of $1 
above the amount charged by the public carrier 
issuing the ticket, reservation, or passenger ac- 
commodation. The St. Louis city council has 
adopted a policy for providing sewerage service 
to an adjoining sewer district. 


Handbills and Donations 


In Minnesota the attorney general of the 
state has ruled that a city ordinance prohibiting 
the distribution of anonymous handbills attack- 
ing racial or religious groups was valid and not 
a violation of free speech and press. . . . In New 
Mexico the attorney general of the state has 
held that a city may not lawfully make dona- 
tions to its local chamber of commerce since 
this is not a public purpose. 


Rat Extermination Programs 


The United States Public Health Service in 
cooperation with state and county governments 
is conducting rat extermination programs in 
about 35 areas in nine southern states. Some 
of the cities in which this program is under 
way are: Norfolk, Virginia; Charleston, South 
Carolina; Savannah, Georgia; Tampa and Talla- 
hassee, Florida; Montgomery, Albama; Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; and Fort Worth, Dallas, and 
Houston, Texas. Rat extermination work also 
is being carried on independently in a number 
of other places, notably in St. Louis, and pro- 
grams are soon to be inaugurated in New 
Orleans and two other Louisiana communities. 
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Workable Pattern for Postwar Planning 


The organization and procedure followed in 
developing postwar plans in Middletown, Con- 
necticut (26,495), has been suggested by the 
Connecticut Public Expenditure Council as a 
workable pattern for general guidance and tech- 
nical advice on how to organize citizens for 
action, how to secure the necessary factual 
information, and how best to marshal essential 
data into usable form. To make the experience 
of Middletown available to other cities in the 
state, the Council has published a 32-page pam- 
phlet entitled “Middletown—Testing Ground for 
Connecticut Postwar Planning.” 


State Aid for Postwar Plans 


The New Jersey state legislature has appro- 
priated to a newly created state department of 
economic development a total of $500,000 which 
will be allotted to municipalities for preparing 
detailed plans and specifications for local public 
works or improvements. The new department 
will have a division of veterans’ services, a 
division of municipal aid, a divison of commerce, 
and a division of planning engineering. The new 
law also provides that within the department 
there shall be a “public housing and develop- 
ment authority” which will have power to un- 
dertake and operate any slum clearance or hous- 
ing projects for families of low income. The 
new department will take over the functions of 
the state planning board, state housing authority, 
and a transit commission which are abolished. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Memphis, Tennessee, has stopped issuing 
bonds and has set up a 1944 permanent im- 
provement fund of $500,000 from current sur- 
plus revenues. . . . Salt Lake County, Utah, 
is entirely debt free and has postwar reserves 
of $500,000 invested in government bonds... . 
The Virginia legislature has repealed a statute 
which authorized localities to exempt manufac- 
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turing concerns from local taxation for a five- 
year period. . . . Jamestown, New York (42,- 


638), has clear title to four thousand vacant 
lots, 45 dwellings, four vacant factories, a busi- 
ness block, and a hotel. The city institutes 
foreclosure on tax-delinquent properties on May 
1 of each year. 


Self-Insurance of Workmen’s Compensation 


Kalamazoo, Michigan (54,097), has carried 
its own workmen’s compensation risk for the 
last 17 years, and the cost to the city, accord- 
ing to City Auditor D. P. Turnbull in the Mu- 
nicipal Finance News Letter, has averaged less 
than 1 per cent of the payroll over the entire 
period. The total municipal payroll from Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, to December 31, 1943, was $11,- 
372,263 while total compensation costs includ- 
ing medical services have been $101,219. 


City Runs “Help Wanted” Ads 


Schenectady, New York, is running help 
wanted advertisements in the newspapers for 
city laborers, stressing the advantages of em- 
ployment—$6.05 to $6.80 for an eight-hour day, 
time and a half for overtime, vacation with 
pay and sick leave after one year’s service. 


Refuses to Adopt OPA Ordinance 


The Mercer County, New Jersey, League of 
Municipalities has recommended that cities re- 
frain from accepting responsibility for enforce- 
ment of OPA price and ration regulations. The 
OPA had asked cities to adopt an ordinance 
making violations of OPA’s rules and regulations 
a misdemeanor triable in local courts. Municipal 
officials did not believe that violations were 
flagrant enough to warrant city aid, that such 
an ordinance would exceed the police powers 
delegated to cities, that violators would be sub- 
ject to triple penalties, and that it would be an 
unfair burden on local law enforcement officers 
and magistrates. 


* 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Association of Purchasing Agents— 
Government Purchasers Grou p— New 
York City, May 29-31. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association— 
Cleveland, June 7-9. 

American Water Works Association—Mil- 
waukee, June 13-16. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, August 22-25. 


American Public Works 
Paul, September 24-27. 


National Conference on Assessment Admin- 
istration—Des Moines, October 3-5. 


Association—St. 


International City Managers’ Association— 
Chicago, October 12-17. 


Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—Chicago, November 1-3. 

















The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 








HousING FOR THE UNITED STATES AFTER 
THE War. National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. May, 1944. 65pp. 50 cents. 
This report which represents the best judg- 

ment of the NAHO on the basis of the facts 

as they now appear should be of interest to the 
chief administrator of every municipality. Some 
of the sections of the report are: “The Objec- 
tive: Adequate Housing for All Families,” 

“Providing Adequate Housing,” “Housing in the 

Urban Community,” “The Immediate Job,” and 

“Citizen Participation.” 


MEMORANDUM ON PostTWAR URBAN Hovus- 
ING. International Union (UAW-CIO), 
411 West Milwaukee, Detroit. May, 1944. 
120pp. 25 cents. 

Deals with the problem of housing from the 


= u} 
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consumers’ point of view and makes recom- 
mendations for local action regarding regional 
planning, blight prevention, slum clearance, land 
use, design control, and so on. 


AMERICAN HousING; PROBLEMS AND PRos- 
PECTS. The factual findings by Miles L, 
Colean; the program by the Housing 
Committee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 18. 1944. 466 
pp. $3. 

Here, for the first time, is a comprehensive 
and authoritative analysis of the whole business 
of providing housing for Americans. The book 
presents the factual basis for criticizing the 


present home production industry and for sup- 
porting the necessary reforms. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

BureEAucRACY: A CHALLENGE TO BETTER MAN- 
AGEMENT. By J. M. Juran. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 1944. 138pp. $2. 

City PropLteMs oF 1943-1944; THE ANNUAL 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED STATES CON- 
FERENCE OF Mayors, JANUARY 19-21, 1944. 
Edited by Harry B. Betters. The Confer- 
ence, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 1944. °216pp. $3. 

MANUAL OF ORGANIZATION. Portland and Mult- 
nomah County, Oregon, Civilian Defense 
Council, 1101 S. W. Fifth Avenue, Portland 4. 
February, 1944. 108pp. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
TRANSITION FRoM War TO PEAcE. Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 3480 University Street, 
Montreal, Canada. 1944. 179pp. $1. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GOVERNMENT. By Charles 
E. Merriam. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Connecticut. April, 1944. 78pp. $1.75. 


EDUCATION 


MARCHING HoME; EDUCATION AND SOCIAL Ap- 
JUSTMENT AFTER THE WAR. By Morse A. 
Cartwright. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York 27. 


1944. 44pp. 25 cents. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
MIcHIGAN. Public Education Study Commis- 
sion, Lansing 2. January, 1944. 13pp. 


FINANCE 

ADAPTATION OF THE STANDARD CLASSIFICATION 
OF MUNICIPAL REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
TO A TypicaAL Texas City. By Bill N. Tay- 
lor, city manager. City Hall, Port Arthur, 
Texas. 1944. Unpaged. 

COMPARATIVE STATUS OF 83 CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE BosTON METROPOLITAN CENSUS DIS- 
TRICT, 1930 To Date. Bureau for Research 
in Municipal Government, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. December, 1943. 31pp. 

FEDERAL TAX EXEMPT PROPERTY IN MaAsSA- 
CHUSETTS. Massachusetts Federation of Tax- 
payers Associations, Inc., 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8. April, 1944. 8&pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE ON TAXATION OF THE NATIONAL 
Tax ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, No- 
VEMBER 20-22, 1943. The Association, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 1944. 542pp. 

REPORT OF Los ANGELES CITIZENS’ TAx CoM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED TO THE Mayor AND CITY 
Counctt. March, 1944. 95pp. 

SUMMARY OF FINANCES OF STATE GOVERN MENTS 
IN 1943. Volume 3 (Statistical Compendium) 
—Preliminary Summary. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington 25, D. C. March, 1944. 1Opp. 


FIRE 
AN ANALYSIS OF WATCHMAN FAILURE. By 
Melvin R. Freeman. National Fire Protection 
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Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10. 1944. 10pp. 10 cents. 

CopE OF SUGGESTED ORDINANCES FOR SMALL 
MUNICIPALITIES. National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York 7. 
1943. 46pp. 

PRESENT SALARIES BEING PAID IN FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
January, 1944. International Association of 
Fire Fighters, American Federation of Labor 
Building, Washington, D. C. Jnternational 
Fire Fighter, April, 1944, pp. 8-18. 


HEALTH 

SmaLL CoMMUNITY HospitaAts. By Henry J. 
Southmayd and Geddes Smith. The Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York 
22. 1944. 182pp. $2. 

HOUSING 

HovustnG FOR WAR AND THE Jop AHEAD; A 
ComMoN GOAL FOR COMMUNITIES—For In- 
pUSTRY, LABOR AND GOVERNMENT. National 
Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. April, 
1944. 23pp. 

THe Hovstnc MARKET IN NEW YorkK City. 
By Herbert S. Swan for the Institute of 
Public Administration. Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, 330 West 42 Street, New York 
18. 1944. 204pp. $2. 

Necro Hovusinc Prospiems. Interracial Com- 
mission, Springfield, Illinois. November, 1943. 
18pp. 

Post-WaAR HovusiING PROGRAM FOR BALTIMORE: 
GENERAL STATEMENT. Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City, 709-11 East Eager Street, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. January, 1944. 9pp. 
Free. 

THE SEVEN Mytus oF Hovusinc. By Nathan 
Straus. Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 1944. 314pp. $2.75. 


LIBRARIES 


County LispRARY SERVICE IN WASHINGTON. 
Bureau of Governmental Research, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 1943. 13pp. 

THE NortH TEXAS REGIONAL LIBRARIES; AN 
IngutIRY INTO THE FEASIBILITY AND DESIRA- 
BILITY OF DEVELOPING THEM AS A COOPERA- 
TIVE ENTERPRISE. By A. F. Kuhlman. Joint 
University Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee. 
1943. 85pp. 


PERSONNEL 
ABSENTEEISM: MANAGEMENT’S PROBLEM. By 
John B. Fox and Jerome F. Scott. Bureau 
of Business Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63. December, 1943. 
28pp. $1. 
BETTER USE oF PERSONNEL. United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C.. Feb- 
ruary, 1944. 14pp. 10 cents. 
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INSURANCE ON CiTyY EMPLOYEES AND OTHER 
BENEFITS—1944. League of Texas Municipal- 
ities, 2220 Guadalupe Street, Austin 21. 1944. 
Spp. 

REPORT OF A SUPERVISOR TRAINING CONFER- 
ENCE, SEPTEMBER 27 TO OCTOBER 13, 1943. 
California State Personnel Board, Sacramento. 
1943. 53pp. 


PLANNING 


Arr PHoTocrAPHS. State Planning Board, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. February, 1944. 24pp. 

AIRPORT ZONING Stupy. New Hampshire Plan- 
ning Board, State Office Building, Concord. 
March, 1944. 18pp. 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL. Ed- 
ited by Harlean James. American Planning 
and Civic Association, 901 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 1944. 195pp. $3. 

How Cities ARE PLANNING POSTWAR IMPROVE- 
MENTS. Reprint from April, 1944, issue of 
PusBLic MANAGEMENT. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 12pp. 50 cents. 

THE CALL OF Our Cities. Survey Associates 
Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York 3. Sur- 
vey Graphic, entire issue, April, 1944. 

A CHART FOR CHANGING CITIES; A PROGRESS 
REPORT ON URBAN REDEVELOPMENT. Califor- 
nia Housing and Planning Association, Inc., 
402 Jackson Street, San Francisco 11. March, 
1944. 20pp. Free. 

MASTER PLAN OF RESIDENTIAL LAND USE OF 
Cuicaco. Chicago Plan Commission, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1943. 134pp. 

MIDDLETOWN—TESTING GROUND FOR CONNEC- 
TICUT PosTWAR PLANNING. Connecticut Pub- 
lic Expenditure Council, 21 Lewis Street, 
Hartford 3. 1943. 32pp. 

NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION; A HANDBOOK 
FOR CITIZEN Groups. Regional Association 
of Cleevland, Housing Center, West Mall 
Drive, Cleveland 14, Ohio. December, 1943. 
37pp. 

Postwar California. Monthly Digest of Infor- 
mation Inagurated in March, 1944, in Co- 
operation with the California State Recon- 
struction and Reemployment Commission. Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, University of 
California, Berkeley 4. 

SELECTED LocAL PLANNING ACTIVITIES IN VIR- 
GINIA. Division of Purchase and Printing, 
Virginia State Planning Board, Richmond, 
Virginia. 1944. 23pp. 

A SEVEN-YEAR PLAN FOR THE CIty OF MASON 
City, Iowa. City Manager, city hall, Mason 
City, Iowa. January, 1944. Unpaged. 

A TRAFFIC SURVEY OF THE CHICAGO DISTRICT. 
The Cook County Highway Department, Chi- 
cago. 1943. 68pp. 


POLICE 


TECHNIQUES OF LAW ENFORCEMENT IN THE 
TREATMENT OF JUVENILES AND THE PREVEN- 
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TION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. National 
Advisory Police Committee on Social Protec- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. 1944. 60pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


PossIBLE ROLE OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 
IN Post-War PuBLic Works PRroGRAM; AN 
ANALYSIS OF STATE FISCAL OPERATIONS, 1934- 
1943. Minnesota Institute of Governmental 
Research, E-613 First National Bank Build- 
ing, St. Paul. March, 1944. 30pp. 

THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
HicHway DEVELOPMENT. By G. Donald 
Kennedy. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1944. 87pp. 


UTILITY 
MIcHIGAN ArrportTs. Michigan Board of Aero- 
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ruary, 1944. 76pp. 
REPORT ON FEASIBILITY OF THE CITY OF KANSag 
City, Missourrt, ACQUIRING AND OPERATING 
THE GAS SYSTEM OF THE KAnsas City Gag 
Company. Burns and McDonnell Engineer. 
ing Company, 107 West Linwood Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri. April, 1944. 86pp. 


WELFARE 


FAMILY BupDGET CoUNSELING. Edited by Dor- 
othy L. Book. Family Welfare Association 
of America. 122 East 22 Street, New York 
10. 1944. 92pp. 65 cents. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: A CHALLENGE 10 
CONCERTED ACTION NowW AND AFTER THE 
War. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 
Street, New York 3. Survey Midmonthly, 
entire issue, March, 1944. 











Personnel Exchange Service 











APPOINTMENTS 


Mrs. AGNES BAxTER, recently appointed city 
manager of Stockholm, Maine, was assistant 
commissioner of the Maine Emergency Finance 
Board for two years prior to her appointment 
and was for four years member of the school 
board of the town of Stockholm. 

Loyp E. Brapy, manager of Royal Oak town- 
ship, has replaced Byron J. Rockwood as city 
manager of Hazel Park, Michigan. 

H. Westey C1Lark, city engineer, has suc- 
ceeded Charles H. Brown, Jr., as city manager 
of Niagara Falls, New York. 

C. A. Crosser, director of the Des Moines 
Bureau of Municipal Research for the past 18 
years, has been appointed executive secretary 
of the Municipal League of Seattle effective 
June 1. For four years prior to going to Des 
Moines in 1926 he was secretary of the Toledo 
Commission of Publicity and Efficiency. 

HERBERT EMMERICH, commissioner of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority since 1942, 
has resigned in order to return to his position 
as associate director of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House in Chicago which he left in 
1941 to become executive secretary of the War 
Production Board. Philip M. Klutznick, assis- 
tant administrator of the National Housing 
Agency, has been nominated by the President 
as Mr. Emmerich’s successor. 

Joun IcLAvER, formerly a staff member of 
the International City Managers’ Association 
and more recently employed by the War Pro- 
duction Board, has joined the staff of the Mich- 





igan Municipal League. Mr. Iglauer was for- 
merly administrative assistant and town planner 
for Montclair, New Jersey. 


Lt. Cot. ERHARD G. TESCHAN, who has been 
in the Caribbean area for the past two years, 
has been appointed village manager of Shore- 
wood, Wisconsin. 

ARLAND J. WING, for 13 years a member of 
the board of selectmen at Monmouth, Maine, 
has been appointed town manager of Norridge- 
wock, Maine, to succeed B. B. Allen. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


NEOSHO, Missourt. City Manager. New 
council has declared its intention of getting a 
manager with previous experience. Send appli- 
cations to Ruth Severs, city clerk. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY TRAFFIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Evanston, Ixutnors. Fellowships and 
Scholarships. Applications will be received until 
June 15 from traffic policemen for the four- 
month traffic police administration course start- 
ing September 5, 1944. Eight $600 fellowships 
and eight $150 tuition scholarships are provided 
through a grant from the Kemper Foundation 
for Traffic Police Training and the Automotive 
Safety Foundation. 

ORANGE, VIRGINIA. City Manager. H. F. 
Knoell, town manager for the past three years, 
leaves for military service the last week in 
May. Town operates water works and sewer- 
age system. Manager acts as treasurer. Appli- 
cations should be sent to H. C. Lonergan, 
mayor. 


| May 


nautics, Capital City Airport, Lansing 2. Feb. — 


















